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Hamilton’s Arithmetics were first published in 1908. Success 
attended them from the very start, because of their | 


SIMPLICITY CLEARNESS OF TREATMENT | 
THOROUGHNESS ORAL WORK | 
PRACTICALITY ADMIRABLE GRADING | 


These are the foundation stones on which the new three- 
book series 


Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetics 


is built. These books conform to recent developments in teach- 
ing and to present conditions of life. 


Each new subject is given a preliminary simple 
treatment before the complete treatment is taken up. 


The pupil is taught to interpret problems correctly 
and to choose the most economical method of solution. 


In the lower books the problems are closely allied 
with the pupil’s life—his amusements, his home duties, 
and, in the later books, with community affairs and 
mercantile business. 


In every case these problems have been chosen be- 
cause of their usefulness in business and everyday life. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


GERMANY DICKERING OVER 
BELGIUM. 


Germany’s supplementary note ie 
the Vatican, which reached the wor r 
by way of a verbal semmenamiceten 
made by the foreign secretary * t re 
Papal nuncio at Munich, must ave 
been framed with a view to wanes 
to make concessions, while. really 
conceding nothing. It promises to 
evacuate Belgium and to contribute a 
share of the compensation to be paid 
to Belgium for war damages, but on 
condition that Germany “must have 
the right to develop her economic 
resources. freely in Belgium,”—a 
phrase capable of very elastic inter- 
pretation, and leaving very little of 
Belgian independence; also that the 
Flanders and Walloon districts be 
given separate administration ; also 
that Belgium be required “to give a 
guarantee that any such menace 3s 
that which threatened Germany 
1914 would in future be excluded. 
This is enigmatic indeed, for the only 
menace which threatened Germany in 
1914 was the treaty guaranteeing Bel- 
gian neutrality, to which Germany 
was a party, but which she promptly 
tore up as “a scrap of paper. A 
semi-official explanation admits that 
these conditions are intentionally 
vague. German diplomats are slow 
to abandon the conviction that they 
can go on fooling the world to the 
end of time. 


A FLAT REFUSAL. 

After backing and filling, twisting 
and turning, intimating this and 
promising that, for months, the Ger- 
man Government has finally made up 
its mind to give a flat refusal to the 
demand that it name peace terms. 
That is what Chancellor Michaelis’s 
long-deferred speech in the Reichstag 
amounts to. “Any such public state- 
ment at the present,” he says, “could 
only have a confusing effect and in- 
jure German interests. We _ should 
not come a step nearer peace, but it 
would contribute certainly to a pro- 
longation of the war.” He adds: “I 
must at present decline to specify our 
war aims and bind the hands of our 
negotiators.” It is just as well to 
have the German position made per- 
fectly plain at last. The © original 
German peace suggestions and the 
later correspondence with the Vati- 
can have had for their one aim the 
befogging of international opinion 
and the creating of dissension amon 
the Allies. They have failed and are 
now abandoned. Incidentally, it is 
to be noticed that Chancellor Mi- 
chaelis is shocked by the “unparalleled 
terrorism” instituted by the Govern- 
ment of the United States. He must 
be something of a humorist. 


THE LATEST BRITISH DRIVE. 


Over a country protected by con- 
crete and steel redoubts and woods 
and shell craters, and turned into a 
marsh by recent rains, the British 
have been making a sustained and 
furious drive the past week. As 
usual, the attack was preceded by 
heavy and continuous artillery fire. 
The heaviest fighting was west of 
Zennebeke, and the British carried 
important positions near the railway 
running from Ostend to Lille. The 
cutting of this line, which was the 
main object of the attack, would 
seriously affect the transport of the 
Germans from their naval bases at 
Ostend and Zeebrugge to the south 


The German official reports admit 


that the defending troops were 
driven back along a considerable dis- 
tance, and they lost heavily. Not 
many weeks remain before the ad- 
vent of winter will make such attacks 
extremely difficult, and the results of 
this latest drive are correspondingly 
important. 


ARGENTINA’S DECISION. 


The vote of the Argentine Cham- 
ber of Deputies, 53 to 18, in favor of 
a rupture with Germany, following a 
similar vote of 23 to 1 in the Senate, 
marks the crossing of the Rubicon. 
Argentina is capable of renderiag 
great service to the Allies by sending 
her ships to join the fleets of the 
United States and Brazil in the pa- 
trol of the South Atlantic; and she 
can contribute abundantly to the food 
supplies of the United States and the 
Allies, as she is perhaps the largest 
producing country in South America. 
The internal peace of the republic is 
seriously threatened at present by ex- 
tensive strikes and riots in Buenos 
Ayres and Santa Fé and elsewhere 
which may yet assume the propor- 
tions of a revolution. These dis- 
turbances, like many other demon- 
Strations, are “made in Germany,” 
and are plainly the work of the Ger- 
man propaganda. It is probable that 
the government will be able to cope 
with them, and the ultimate result 
will be to intensify the resentment 
aroused by the high-handed German 
policy. 


MAKING WAR BY MICROBES. 


Secretary Lansing has made public 
another instance of German unscru- 
pulousness and criminality. He has 
given out documentary evidence of a 
plot of German military and diplo- 
matic agents to use deadly microbes 
and powerful explosives against Rou- 
mania. Before Roumania had actu- 
ally declared war German agents 
secretly introduced into Bucharest, 
the capital, packages containing ex- 
plosives powerful enough to wreck 
public works, and phials containing 
anthraz microbes and the bacilli of 
glanders, intended to infect domestic 
animals and to _ provoke 
epidemics among the human 
tion of the country. The American 
chargé d'affaires at 3ucharest, Wil- 
liam W . Andrews, himself witnessed 
the digging up of the packages which 
had been buried in the grounds of 
the German legation, and servants of 
the legation and Dr. Bernhardt, con- 
fidential agent of the German minis- 
ter, confessed the plot. The incident 
is another illustration of German 
methods of making war. 


terrible 
popula- 


THE I. W. W. CONSPIRACY. 
Testimony given in the federal 
court in Oklahoma goes to show that 
the I. W. W. leader at the time of the 
anti-draft riots in southern Okla- 
homa had planned nothing less than 
a general rising in all the states in the 
Union. The date set for the revolt 
was July 27, and the leaders 
believed or professed to believe that 
not less than forty-eight organiza- 
tions with two million members, 
would join in a nation-wide revolu- 
tion, which included plans to seize 
small towns, attack cities, loot banks, 
burn bridges, and cut telegraph wires. 
The prompt action taken by the au- 
thorities when the first rioting  oc- 
curred, and the imprisonment of the 
leaders checked the movement before 
it had got under way, and the nation- 


wide raiding of I. W. W._ head- 
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quarters and the seizure of papers 
will furnish abundant evidence for 
sending the chief conspirators to 
prison. Incidentally it will disclose 
the names of certain prominent pro- 
Germans,—some of them members of 
Congress—who encouraged the move- 
ment. 


SILVER BOOMING. 

Decrease in production and a 
greatly increased demand for Euro- 
pean coinage, coupled with an in- 
crease in Oriental trade activity, re- 
quiring silver to settle Oriental ex- 
change, explain the phenomenal rise 
in silver during the past year. Sil- 
ver today is sixty per cent. higher 
than it was a year ago. When the 
war began, the silver in a silver dol- 
lar was worth only 40 1-2 cents. 
Last week it was worth &3 7-% cents. 
It would only be necessary for the 
price to advance in October as much 
as it did in September to bring the 
value of the silver in a dollar up to 
100 cents. This would happen if the 
price of silver per ounce were to rise 
to $1.29. If, by any chance, it were 
to rise above that figure, silver dol- 
lars would vanish from circulation, 
but the lesser silver coins, in which 
the proportion of pure silver is much 
smaller, would remain with us. 


THE JAPANESE MISSION. 


While there have been no official 
disclosures of the results of the con- 
ferences with the Imperial Japanese 
War Mission, headed by Count Ishii, 
it is clear from the statements of the 
Count and of Secretary Lansing that 
the main object of the mission—the 
removal of misunderstandings and 
the establishment of more cordial 
relations—has been secured. When 
Secretary Bryan was at the head of 
the State Department the issues be- 
tween the United States and Japan 
were badly bungled. The situation 
Was aggravated, as Count Ishii has 
frankly stated, by the fact that for 
more than ten years Germany has 
been busy sowing seeds of distrust 
and antagonism between the two 
countries, in the hope of bringing 
them into open war. These efforts 
culminated in Count Zimmermann’s 
ill-starred attempt to array Japan and 
Mexico against the United States. 
All that is of the past, and Japan and 
the United States are now cordial 
allies, with common ends to serve. 


SOLDIERS’ INSURANCE. 


The proposed soldiers’ and sailors’ 
insurance bill is still the subject of 
conferences in Congress, but is likely 
to reach the enactment stage before 
long. It would have been upon the 
statute books before now, had it not 
been for the opposition of the insur- 
ance interests The latest section 
agreed upon at a conference of war 
department officials and insurance 
company representatives provides a 
government guarantee against 


: lapses 
or torteiture of insurance policies. 
Under this plan, the government 
would deposit bonds as security for 
defaulted premiums, holding as its 
own security a first lien on the value 
of the policy. This would involve no 
ultimate loss to the government, 
while it would obviate losses to the 
representatives of the insured. A 
proposed substitute would give mem- 
bers of the military forces free goy- 
ernment insurance of $2,000 during 
service, with insurance up to the 
$10,000 limit provided in the bill for 
men disabled or otherwise 


; uninsur- 
able at the end of the war. 
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TEACHERS 


HISTORIES, write for informa- 
tion concerning Morris’ books, 
one million of which have 
been sold. Andrews’ History 
for high schools and Andrews’ 
Brief History for 7th and 8th 
grades. 


LANGUAGE BOOKS of excep- 
tional merit, you should not 
fail to consider Wilcox’s Daily 
English Lessons for all ele- 
mentary grades. 


AN AGRICULTURAL TEXT 
BOOK, of course you want 
the best, and that is 

Davis’s Productive Farming. 































Correspondence Solicited. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


Philadelphia Chicago Boston 
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Why Use Language Books 


which have nothing to offer your 
pupils but literary interpretations 
or an exhaustive grind in technical 
grammar when you can get 


Firman’s 
Progressive Lessons 
in English 


a series of books for the grades which de- 
velop the pupils’ powers of creation and ex- 
pression of thought? 








For grades 7 and 8. 


Write us for Prospectus and Introductory Terms 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY | 
35 West 32nd ane New York | 
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dent—which it will some day 
C. U. Cheque to help take care of your loss 
Salary and your increased expenses. 


When your turn comes with Sickness or Acci- {§ 
let us send you a T 





1 Your Turn Next?. 


You can’t afford to be ill or to be injured. 

Yet every so often such a misfortune will call 
your way, keep you out of school, deprive you of 
your salary to be handed over to a substitute, and 
run up large bills with the doctor, the nurse and 
the druggist. 

It’s all very well to say “I can’t afford to be 
sick,” or “I can’t afford to be injured, because I 
can’t spare the time or the cash,”—but you know 
very well that when such a misfortune calls upon 
you, you will be compelled to meet the bills and 
spare the time. 





- Let *Us:SendYou} 
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Cheque 
An Illinois Teacher Writes: Cd Meus etal 
‘“‘I wish to express my deepest gratitude and appreciation for the prompt 
and generous settlement of $61.66 made by the Teachers Casualty Under- 1éAT1 OU. LUNA Re 
writers for my recent illness and gry m for appendicitis in June. It ee 
seems to me all teachers should belong to your company and will endeavor 
to influence all my teac her friends to join it, as to my idea, it is simply un- 
surpassed, as illness (as was my experience) comes without warning and 
when one in the least expects it.”’ wes ee ee ee CUT OUT AND MAIL oe oo oe oe 








Are you one of the teachers not yet a memb 


mail in the Coupon for complete information. 





141 T. C. U. Building 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


er FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


of the T. C. U.—the great National Protective As- [v0 the T. C, 
sociation? If you are, just send us a postal or 


U. 
141 T. C. Uv. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


| ET eee oe ee 


Linceln, 6 Mehran. 1s, for our booklet will place poe under no obligation 


whatever. Wea't “you obey that impulse today?) 
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THE 
Progressive Music Series 


DISCRIMINATING SUPERVISORS 
EVERYWHERE HAVE _ BEEN 
CONVINCED THAT THIS SERIES 


Secures the Best Results 


IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 


Accurate Musical Knowledge 
Keen Appreciation of Music as an Art 
Spontaneous Singing 


Four pupil’s books, covering the work of eight 
grades and containing songs only — the best songs 
of the greatest composers of all periods, together 
with the most beautiful and characteristic folk 
music of many nations. 


Three Teacher's Manuals provide outlines and 
explicit directions for the development of the tech- 
nical problems. 


In use in over 2200 towns, cities and counties 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 

















¢ Another New Book in the 
EDUCATIONAL SURVEY SERIES 


SELF-SURVEYS BY 
TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOLS 


By WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ph. D. Y 
Director, Institute for Public Service, New York City 


And CARROLL G. PEARSE, Ph. D. 
President, Milwaukee Normal College 


HIS important new book is a companion vol- 
ume to another new book, Self-Surveys by 
Colleges and Universities, by Dr. Allen, an- 

nounced last week. 

This book will help teacher-training schools of 
every kind to take frequent stock of their aims 
and results. 

It tells how teacher-training schools have consci- 
entiously and _ satisfactorily studied themselves, 
and how it can be done again. Build-as-you-go 
Self-surveys are a new feature, but they promise 
to become universal. This is the only book which 
has ever been made to show the method of making 
these surveys. 

Surveying technique, the asking of questions, 
analysis of answers, tabulation of results, are 
some of the points that receive attention along 
with problems of administration, supervision and 
instruction. 

All persons responsible to schools for teacher- 
training will derive benefit from a study of this 
volume. Classes in education may advantageously 
= abundance of concrete matter as a text- 
ook. 


Illustrated with fifty helpful photographic 
reproductions, 


xvt+207 pages. 82.25, postpaid, 
"ie 
EE 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Atlanta, Dallas, Manila 
































PRACTICAL BOOKS 





SANDWICK’S HOW TO STUDY 


Teaches the student how to make his work efficient. 


form correct mental habits. Cloth. 170 pages. 60 cents. 


WEEKS’ AVOIDANCE OF FIRES 


_ Practical suggestions for young and old, employee and employer, by which the annual waste and destruc- 
tion by fire may be reduced. Cloth. Illustrated. 135 pages. 60 cents. 


REILLY’S RATIONAL ATHLETICS 


Practical exercises adapted to the needs of growing boys and girls and suited to the limitations of 
school grounds and classrooms. The pupils’ edition contains work for boys and girls. Price, 25 The 


book for boys contains a more extended course. Price, 90 cents. 


It saves him from useless effort and helps him to 


«J cents. 


TEMPLE’S PRACTICAL DRAWING 


This new book is so planned that it may be begun any time during the seventh year, and used through 


the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. 


request. 


, _ It offers a 
ordinates these two phases of work in a definite 
Cloth. Illustrations and working plans. 


combined course in drawing and manual training that co- 


and effective manner. Sample pages will be furnished on 


DUNN’S THE COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 


Reveals to the youth the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship. 


Emphasizes the interdependence 


of the individual and society, and the function of government in expressing the collective will of society as 


organized force, organized justice, and organized 
aided to become a more intelligent, more patriotic, and more useful citizen. Cloth. 


good will. Every pupil who studies this book is thereby 


312 pages. 96 cents. 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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A STATE-WIDE PROGRAM FOR EDUCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY 


BY JOHN H. FRANCIS 


Superintendent Columbus, Ohio, Schools 
[Abstract of Address at Ohio State Association. From Ohio Educational Monthly.] 


As I listened to that delightful paper presented 
by Dr. T. E. Mendenhall and drank in its contents, 
I felt like the old colored woman who happened 
to be in church when the minister was delivering 
a powerful sermon. Presently she said “Amen,” 
which somewhat startled the congregation. As 
the preacher went on she said “Amen” still louder, 
and one of the ushers went to her to see what 
could be done. She told him she was happy be- 
cause she had religion and he said to her: “This 
is no place to have religion.” 

I believe we have the best business in the world 
and we should advertise it. The whiskey trust 
advertises their business and the tobacco trust ad- 
vertises their business and the coal trust advertises 
their business. If any one of these trusts had one- 
tenth the chance for returns in Ohio that the 
school business has, they would put five millions 
into a campaign of advertising. 

We should be the nation’s greatest and richest 
asset. If there were any feasible plan to dig 
wealth out of the ground as there is to increase 
the efficiency of the boys and girls in this country, 
we would find all kinds of money, ll 
kinds of business organization, and all 
kinds of effort invested in that business. 
I start with the proposition that you and I should 
be the conservators of the wealth of the boyhood 
and girlhood in this country. That is an enter- 
prise that is not developed to one-fourth of its 
ability today. That is the greatest business in 
which any body of men or women may engage. 

I firmly believe that we should conserve the 
wealth of the children of this state and if you and 
I as educators are willing to submit to having any 
child enter the race of life without giving him the 
fullest possible equipment for that race we are 
not discharging our duty as teachers. We are 
engaged in the great work of building the charac- 
ter of boyhood and girlhood. Not long ago I was 
invited to attend a dinner in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. There was a very large gathering of men 
there and they represented many different lines 
of business. They talked about the great impor- 
tance of the conservation of food in this country, 
and of the value of such conservation to the na- 
tion, and they talked about the building of public 
highways and of the great economic importance of 
such roadways; in fact they talked about every- 





thing but the greatest and the most universal asset 
of the nation, the boys and girls of this country. 
These men were interested in everything that will 
make this nation great, but they overlooked the 
greatest asset the nation possesses,—the boys and 
girls who are to be the future citizens of this re- 
public. I, therefore, make this appeal to you, as 
teachers, this afternoon that we talk about it 
everywhere. I make the appeal to you this after- 
noon that you talk it to every club and _ before 
every woman’s society when you have the oppor- 
tunity until they shall come to know what the boys 
and girls mean to this nation. Iam here to say that 
the nation that wins is the nation that spends the 
most money on its manhood and its womanhood. 
It is not the nation that closes its schools but the 
nation that spends the most money on its schools 
that will be the best fitted to enter this new de- 
mocracy that is coming. I believe that we should 
tell the people of Ohio that they are not spending 
half enough money on their schools. I think we 
should tell the people of Ohio that we are engaged 
in the most important business of the state, which 
is the conservation of the boys and girls who are 
to be the future citizens of this state. 

Do not tell them that you want to increase your 
salary or that we need more salary. If we for- 
get our salaries in the solution of the great prob- 
lem now before us, the increase in the salaries 
will come. If we work on salaries it is possible 
that we may raise them, but they will not stay up. 
I think we should tell the people of Ohio that they 
are spending more money on the prevention and 
punishment of crime than they are spending on 
their public schools. I think we should tell the 
people of this state that it is a far cheaper propo- 
sition to build up humanity than it is to protect 
and repair humanity after it has been torn down. 

This can be done and be done effectually if we 
bring to every boy and girl a proper vision of life. 
We are spending more money this year on whis- 
key than we are spending on educating our boys 
and girls. We are spending more money every 
year on automobiles in this country than we are 
spending on our public schools. We are spending 
as much money every year in this country for 
tobacco as we are spending on our public schools. 

We are spending nearly as much money every 
year in this country on moving pictures as we are 
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spending on our public schools. I do not mean to 
say that there can be no good come from the mov- 
ing pictures, but the trouble is that you and I have 
passed it up and let the moving picture men take 
it. We should have taken it up and used it in our 
own business. 

Today we are spending money on our juvenile 
courts and I believe in the Juvenile Court, 
but the detention officer finds the boy that 
you and I did not reach and when he is brought 
into that court there is nothing to do but to tell 
him to behave himself. It seems to me that you 
and I as teachers should have reached that boy 
before he is brought into the court and should 
have saved him to society. 

I believe we should organize now for the work, 
for I feel confident that if the great state of Ohio 
does not awaken to the fact that she must spend 
more money on her public schools, she will fall be- 
hind in the race. When once you get the people 
to understand fully that there must be an institu- 
tion to take care of children, then you will find 
them willing not to expend money but to invest 
money in their children. 
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If you once get the people to understand the 
importance of training their children for good cit- 
izenship, they will be willing to furnish the neces- 
sary money. I think this is a psychological period 
in the history of the world. I think the world is 
awakening to the importance of manhood and 
womanhood. I think that through this great strug- 
gle will come a spiritual awakening and that the 
people of the nation are coming to recognize the 
nature of men and women. I think that after 
this struggle this will be recognized as never be- 
fore, but at this time, when we are spending bil- 
lions of dollars in the destruction of life, we must 
spend millions in constructing and conserving 
life. If we do not do this we shall come out of 
the battle defeated. If, in this campaign for a 
state-wide program for efficiency, we forget our 
salaries and work for the manhood and woman- 
hood of our boys and girls, pleading for the boys 
and girls and the conservation of the childhood of 
this nation and the childhood of this state we shall 
succeed. If we succeed in this then all other 
things will be added unto us. I think it can be 
done, and I am sure if we as teachers work to- 
gether for this end, we shall succeed. 





AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT— XIII.) 


BLISS CARMAN 


BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 

“Who’s Who” designates Bliss Carman as a 
journalist; “Who’s Who in America” calls him 
by his right titlke—‘Poet.” 

One day in May a few years ago I was crossing 
Central Park; it was one of those days when the 
city begins to pall on one and the call of the coun- 
try is particularly insistent; brick and slab pave- 
ments are detestable; tall houses, especially apart- 
ment houses, seem a blight on the earth; even 
your fellow-men are too numerous and you long 
for the sight of a cow. 

There, on a bench a little removed from the 
main drive, sat a tall figure, with a crop of rather 
long brown hair falling low over an enigmatic 
face; it might have been a faun, and though | 
have no patience with poets who try their best 
to bring Pan to life, if. ever Pan—for heaven’s 
sake let us pronounce it Pahn—had succeeded in 
emigrating to this country and passing the customs 
officials, he would surely have been lurking be- 
hind that bench and that solitary figure. 

You have guessed correctly, Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes. It was Bliss Carman—at the farthest 
remove from things of Manhattan, body and soul. 
He could not have been particularly pleased to 
see an acquaintance—though perhaps a slight ac- 
quaintance would have been more welcome than a 
friend—intrude upon his meditations, though his 
meditations were not conducted on the _ tenuis 
avena of the famous Tityrus. 

I once had the unusual experience of seeing 
Bliss Carman taking part in private theatricals ; 
but it was something like coming upon Hercules 
while engaged in washing dishes for Mrs. 
Omphale; it somehow seemed out of character. 


Had it been out of doors, in a rural masque, it 
would have been different. 

William Bliss Carman was born at Fredericton, 
on the St. John River in New Brunswick, April 
15, 1861. His father was a lawyer, his mother of 
the family which gave him the name by which 
he is generally known and originally of Concord, 
Massachusetts, allying him with Ralph Waldo 
Emerson and other worthy ancestry. 

His schooling, until he was seventeen, was un- 
der the supervision of George R. Parkin, who was 
not only a_ wise 
teacher. 


statesman, but an_ inspiring 
He was graduated from the University 
of New Brunswick in 1881, as he expresses it 
modestly, “with some honors,” retaining as the 
chief memory of those early days “an ideal home 
beside an Idyllic river, the indulgence of many 
friends and the hatred of no one.” 

He continued his studies at Harvard and at 
Kdinburgh Universities and then for a time taught 
school—a _ profession which he registers “as the 
most odious of all human occupations.” He 
studied law for two years, but never apparently 
had the chance to refuse a case. About 1886 he 
began “to put words together into lines” and he 
through the Atlantic Monthly 
with a poem which gave its name to his first vol- 


7° 


broke into print 


ume of verse: “Low Tide on the Grand Pré. 
This was in 1889 and the next year he went to 
New York intending to stay for a few days, but 
was caught in that great maelstrom and whirled 
around in it for as many years. He was engaged 
as office editor of the Independent, then stiil 
under the Bowen régime, with William Hayes 
Ward its literary editor; he was afterwards con- 
nected with the Cosmopolitan. Then he drifted 
back to Boston and was attached to the Atlantic, 
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and in 18:3 brought out his first volume of poems. 
In 1894 he started “The Chapbook,” which added 
its name to the long list of brilliant periodicals 
not destined to survive—many of them indeed be- 
ing but seven-months children of Fate. 


The experiences of these years certainly justi- 
fied his rating in “Who’s Who,” but no epithet 
could be more inappropriate to a man who has 
since his brief aberration in the, journalistic field 
become very distinctively the literarian. To be 
sure he has published several volumes of prose 
essays and at least three volumes of philosophical 
studies: “Kinship of Nature,” “Friendship of 
Art,” “The Making of Personality,” and he edited 
or assisted in editing a “Library of Humor,” 
though humor is not one of his chief characteris- 
tics. 

He would probably desire chiefly to be known 
as a poet, and the body of his collected writings 
in verse after thirty years is very considerable. A 
dozen or so years ago they were published in two 
volumes, but have since been very materially in- 
creased; but it has been his habit to put those 
of a certain genre into separate volumes by them- 
selves, and of such the amateurs of “first edi- 
tions” would have to pay extra prices for perhaps 
a score and a half—mostly small volumes. 

Carman is distinctively a lyrical poet with an un- 
usual facility of riming, although he has not al- 
ways steered clear of the obvious and the hall- 
marked. He has not descended to the unfortu- 
nate banalities of Madison Cawein, with whom, 
especially in his intense love for nature, he has a 
certain mental kinship. He has yielded to a pre- 
dilection for what might be called catch-phrases, 
such as the overuse of “quest” and “trail” (so 
convenient for easy rimes), “the calling vales,” 
“the thresh of feet,” “the spacious melting dark,” 
“the strong red journeying sun,” “the large sweet 
night,” and dozens of others. 

Once when the late Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
dropped into a New York restaurant Walt Whit- 
man called to him: “Aldrich, come over here,” and 
as Aldrich approached, Walt, who was just a little 
mellow, mortally offended him by saying, “Aldrich, 
I like your pretty tinkle, tinkle.” 

Carman has not escaped a_ similar criticism. 
Fifteen years ago J. P. Mowbray, probably ani- 
mated by good Orthodox indignation at Carman’s 
somewhat pagan attitude, wrote in a critical mag- 
azine these words: “No child of song at present 
on the magazine lawn has an equal bobolink dis- 
regard for everything but the lawn. . . . His spon- 
taneity of chirp, his self-confident utterance of 
bobolink finalities, must delight all observing souls 
that are past thinking, or not yet arrived at the 
forlorn condition of hopeless rational cerebration. 

. Estimated solely by his twitter he is unques- 
tionably very young and bird-like in his philoso- 
phy,” and he gives examples of what he calls 
(very unkindly) his “trillets,” especially object- 
ing to Carman’s variation on a Wordsworthian 
quatrain :— 

“The word that lifts the purple shaft 
Of crocus and of hyacinth 

Is more to me than platitudes 
Rethundering from groin and plinth.” 
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Now if the poet must necessarily plant potatoes 
on his lawn, good-bye to such poems as Shelley’s 
“Sky Lark,” for evidently Shelley had disre- 
gard (in it, at least) for everything but sky lark, 
and we certainly do not expect the bobolink to ut- 
ter the same notes as the laughing jackass of 
Australia, though both are birds. 

The poet who is confessedly pagan will miss 
the appreciation of the great mass of the pious, 
and perhaps there is a bit of truth in the dictum 
of the New York member of the American 
Poetry Society, who, when Miss Amy Lowell de- 
clared that poetry must be atheistical, leaped to 
his feet, and with great fervor asseverated that 
poetry must come back to Revealed Religion. The 
truth hidden between the two extremes is that 
there must be heart in poetry; mere love for na- 
ture is not enough ; Carman’s couplet, 

“Love is the only creed 
And honor the only law,” 


is admirable as far as it goes, but the love must 
not be pagan love, and the honor must not be 
merely the conventional honor. The call of the 
open, the lure of the road that leads to Vagabon- 
dia occupies too much of Carman’s thought for 
him to have struck the deeper chords of humanity 
and made him the great poet which his natural 
abilities would seem to have indicated for him. 
If he “hitched his wagon to a star,” it was rather 
to a wandering star than to the Star of Bethle- 
hem, to Venus, to Mars. 

It must be said also that he is rather conven- 
tional in his unconventionality and his use of ad- 
jectives is not beyond criticism, as, for example, 
where he speaks of the 

“Lone rush 
Astir in the slim 
White streams where sheer 
Blue mornings are” 
or of 
“The dark pine forests by the sea 
With warm red auroras hung, 
of the “small innumerable sound” of the maple 
trees. 

And could anything be more unfortunate than 

the metaphor in this description of a ship:— 


“She lifted her hull like a breasting gull 
Where the rolling valleys be 
And dipped where the shiny porpoises 
Put plowshares through the sea’’? 

It is rather difficult to select from Bliss Car- 
man’s large body of verse the very best short lyric 
—for he has written many that are fine and beau- 
tiful, but perhaps a satisfactory example is this 
entitled 


CARNATIONS IN WINTER. 


Your carmine flakes of bloom tonight 
The fire of winter sunsets holds; 
Again in dreams you burn to light 
A far Canadian garden old. 
The blue North summer over it 
Is bland with long ethereal days; 
The gleaming martins wheel and flit 
Where breaks your sun down Orient ways. 


There, when the gradual twilight falls 
Through quietudes of dusk afar 
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Hermit antiphonal hermit calls 
From hills below the first pale star. 


There, in your passionate love’s foredoom, 
Once more your spirit stirs the air, 

And you are lifted through the gloom 
To warm the coils of her dark hair. 


There is also dramatic suggestion in 


THE SEA CHILD. 


The lover of child Margery 
Had one white hour of life brim full: 
Now the old nurse, the rocking sea, 
Hath him to lull. 
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The daughter of child Margery 

Hath in her veins, to beat and run, 
The glad indomitable sea, 

The strong white sun. 

One could not fail to speak of Bliss Carman 
as a Poet of the Sea, and I wish there were 
space to cite in extenso several of his ballads, for 
they have vitality and a full free swing. Bliss 
Carman has not hesitated to call himself ‘a minor 
poet,” and that is not the self-depreciation of 
egotism, for great poets come only once in a hun- 
dred years if even so often as that; but he is a 
poet well worthy of study, and those that love 
the out-of-doors will find in him a cheerful and 
stimulating - companion, 





MABEL’S ROADSIDE MARKET 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Mabel Hedler, thirteen years old, has a road- 
side market in the shade of the trees on Mil- 
waukee avenue, Cook County, Illinois, eighteen 
miles from Chicago, and four miles from any 
railroad station. 

She is a member of the Cook County Home- 
Project Club, and she is earning double credits, 
first, for raising stacks of garden stuff and, sec- 
ondly, for business enterprise. 

Milwaukee avenue is a concrete roadway and 
literally more than a thousand automobiles pass 
Mabel’s home from twelve to five every pleasant 
day in the season. It is almost a_ procession 
each way, but out of the roadway in front of Mr. 
Hedler’s residence is adequate parking room, and 
the pictures with County Superintendent Edward 
J. Tobin and Mabel, and of Mabel, her sister and 
myself will suggest the attractiveness of Mabel’s 
market. The day I was there she had had thirty- 
one bunches of beets, but the first man who 
stopped took them all for $1.55, so that the fine 
array of beets seen in Mr. Tobin’s picture is not 
in mine. But there was a mass of golden carrots, 
bushels of potatoes, stacks of rarest ears of corn, 
cucumbers by the dozens, a bushel of pickles, 
pecks of white onions, of purple onions, of pickle 
onions, a pile of crook-neck summer squashes, 
pecks of peppers, heads of firm cabbages, of dandy 
cauliflower, and incidentally dill, parsley, and 
gladioli. 

It was great fun to see little Mabel “deal” with 
the automobilists. Her older sister picked out 
and bundled or basketed the purchases, but Mabel 
did all the business. 

A woman, with her limousine, asked the prices. 

“Why, that is higher than the market price in 
Chicago.” 

“Then buy in Chicago.” 

“But I don’t want to buy in Chicago. I want 
to buy here, but I want to pay Chicago prices.” 

“Nothing doing,” and Mabel was dealing with 
other automobilists. 

Of course the woman bought there and paid 
Mabel her price. Really, it was the most thrilling 
experience of many a day to see Mabel handle 
those men and women of vast wealth. She was 


not in the least disturbed. She figured everything 
in her head. She had neither paper nor pencil. 
One buyer whom I| know well purchased four 
ears of corn at 35 cents a dozen, a bunch of carrots 
at 5 cents, a squash at 10 cents, six cucumbers at 
10 cents, six peppers for 10 cents, a cabbage for 











MABEL’S ROADSIDE MARKET 
Mabel Hedler, Her Mother and Sister and A. E, Winship 


10 cents, a basket for 5 cents. They were bought 
of her sister and basketed by her. 

Mabel came along, looked into the basket and 
quicker than a flash said: “65 cents.” 

The day before her sales were $30.50; a few 
days before that they were $38.50; and the day I 
was there they were ahead of any day at the 
same hour. Her sales hours are 12 to 4. 

Already Mabel has stimulated a lot of other club 
members along the avenue to get into the game. 
A quarter of a mile away Margaret Suydam is 
making a beginning. Her prices are much lower 
and her stock much less in variety and quantity. 
Seth Shepard, country life director under Mr. 
Tobin, was my host, and we were at Margaret’s 
place first. We found Mabel there advising Mar- 
garet and her brother what to do and how to do 
it. We took her back to her own market. She 
said: “My trade is not heavy yet and I want Mar- 
garet to succeed and she doesn’t know how to do 
it yet.” 

When we reached Mabel’s market things were 
a-booming and she admitted that she ought not to 
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have gone to help Margaret. Her older sister had 
handled Mabel’s sales all right, but it was entirely 
clear that things were different when Mabel was 
on the job. 

Oren Joacks raised peonies for his “project” 
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to automobilists when we stopped there that after- 
noon. 

Superintendent Tobin is a firm believer in the 
virtue of initiative, in business enterprise, in 
thrift, as educational factors, and I would like to 











MABEL’S ROADSIDE MARKET 
County Superintendent Edward J. Tobin and Mabel Hedler 


and he sold them by the wayside. One day he 

sold $16.50 worth of peonies to automobilists. 
Joseph Kozak has two square rods in flowers as 

his “project,” and he had already sold $5 worth 








ANOTHER ROADSIDE MARKET 

John Suydam, Margaret Suydam and A. E. Winship 
see the man who could have spent that afternoon 
with Seth Shepard and not believe that Tobin has 
had a great vision from the first of his “Achieve- 
ment” announcements. 





RURAL SCHOOL SURVEY OF CLEVELAND 
COUNTY, OKLAHOMA 


BY MARIAN STUART BROOKS 


[Survey for University of Oklahoma.] 


This survey does not cover all of the schools in 
the county because of the dates of closing, the 
weather and the road conditions which made it 
impossible to reach all of the schools before they 
closed. I believe that there are enough schools 
sufficiently scattered to give us the general result 
of the whole county. 

There is also another difficulty. That is the 
difficulty of getting the causes for absence. The 
survey was made at the end of the school year and 
in many cases it was impossible for the child to 
remember why he was absent five or six months 
before. In conducting the survey, all the chil- 
dren in the room would hear what was going on, 
and when a child could not remember just why he 
was absent he would use the excuse of the person 
before him. So whole schools would run its one 
kind of cause, while the next school would abso- 
lutely not mention that cause. But with the 
guiding questions and corrections of the teacher, 
I feel that the results are sufficiently correct to 
show by the averages the general causes of ab- 
sence. 

There were twenty-five schools visited, seven 
of which were two-room schools, making a total 
of thirty-two teachers and groups of pupils. The 
children included in the survey only those from 
eight (8) to fifteen (15) years of age, and there- 
fore the result will not give any account of the 
total number of children in the county, or in 
the schoolrooms. There were 868 children in- 
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cluded in the survey, 439 or 51% of whom were 
boys, and 429 or 49% of whom were girls. This 
shows that the boys and girls are in about equah 
proportion throughout the county. But in the 
different schools the boys varied from a maxi- 
mum per cent. of 77 to a minimum of 38, while 
the girls varied from a maximum of 62% to a 
minimum of 23%. 

The number to be promoted in each school 
varied from 100% to as low as 29%. The 
average to be promoted was 71%. There was a 
total of 299 pupils out of 868 that failed to pass 
their grade. The girls seem to make a little better 
record than the boys, for 37% of the boys failed 
to pass and 32% of the girls failed. The average 
per cent. of the boys passed was only 44%, while 
the average per cent. of the girls was 61%. 

Since the boys have 53% of the absences and 
the girls only 47%, there may be some direct con- 
nection between the absences and promotions. 

Although there is a direct connection taken for 
granted between attendance and promotion, there 
are always exceptions. When we leave out of 
consideration those who moved away, as it is not 
fair to count them, for they may have been pro- 
moted at their new school, we find that there are 
131 pupils who were not promoted and who did 
not move away. The average number of absences 
per pupil for the county is 20.3 days. We find 
that the average number of days’ absences for 
those who failed to get promoted is 39 days. That 
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is nearly double the absence of the normal pupil, 
and it may be said that their failure to be 
promoted was due to their great number of ab- 
sences. But of the 131 who make up this class, 
58 had less than the average number, that is 20 
or less, 16 of these had 10 or less, and five had 
perfect attendance. Therefore, we can say that 
the reason for the failure of only 54% of them 
was due to absences. 

But if as many as 54% of the failures were due 
to absence, we must look to see the cause of the 
absence. There was a total of 17,237 absences 
in the 32 schoolrooms. This means an average 
absence per pupil of 20.3 days. This varied in 
the different schools from a maximum average of 
71 days per pupil to a minimum average of 7 days 
per pupil. 

The maximum number of absences came in the 
schools where there was an epidemic of sickness, 
such as scarlet fever, diphtheria or measles, and 
also in the schools where they had the full nine 
months of school, and the children were absent 
during cotton picking time. 

The average number of days for the school 
term was 131 days, or 64 months. This varied 
from the schools that kept nine months, or 189 
days, to the school that kept only 5 months, or 
100 days. 

The causes for absence are divided under eight 
heads: Farm work, including all work out of 
doors; home work, all work in the home; illness, 
either of the pupil or in the family; weather, 
which is closely connected with distance, the two 
together causing absence; indifference, which in- 
cludes plain hooky on the part of the pupil, in- 
difference of the parent whether the pupil got an 
education or not, or a dislike on the part of the 
parents for the teacher; (7) poverty, which may 
have been the real cause of the home work, farm 
work, or indifference, but was not often con- 
fessed; and (8) miscellaneous, which included 
such things as attending funerals and necessary 
trips to town, etc. 


FARM WORK. 


There was a total of 3,997 absences on account 
of farm work, or 23% of all the absences. Of 
these, the girls were absent 837, and the boys 
3,161. There were a total of 230 pupils absent 
for this cause, or 26.5% of all the pupils. 179 
boys were absent, or 40.8% of all the boys. There 
were 51 girls, or 11.9% of the girls. The average 
number of days that each boy who had to do farm 
work was absent was 17 days, and for the girls 
it was 16 days. In other words, although less than 
12% of the girls had to do any farm work dur- 
ing school hours, and over 40% of the boys had 
to, still those girls who did have to stay out had to 
stay out nearly as many days as the boys did. 

There was a total of 1,762 absences for home 
work, or 10% of all the absences. There were 
109 different pupils that were absent for this 
cause, or 12.5% of all the pupils. Of these, 28 
were boys, i. e., 6% of all the boys, and 81 girls 
or 18.9% of all the girls. The boys who were 
absent on account of home work averaged 12 days 
each for that cause, while the girls averaged 17.4 
days. 
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ILLNESS. 

The greatest number of absences was due to 
illness, and widespread epidemics made the num- 
ber high. There were 6,351 absences due to ill- 
ness; 2,924 for boys and 3,427 for girls. This 
makes 35% of all the absences. 213 boys or 49% 
of all the boys were absent on account of illness, 
and they averaged 13.7 days each. 236 or 55% 
of the girls were absent for illness and averaged 
14.5 days each. This makes-449 pupils or 51.7% 
absent on the average of 14 days each. 

WEATHER. 

There was a total of 1,464 absences due to the 
weather, or 8% of all the absences. 69 boys or 
15.7% of all the boys were absent 640 days for 
this cause, averaging 9.3 days each. 110 girls or 
25.7% of all the girls were absent on account of 
the weather 824 times, averaging 7.5 days each; 
making a total of 179 pupils or 20.6% of all the 


-pupils absent on the average of 8 days each. 


DISTANCE. 

1,063 absences or 7% of all the absences were 
due to the distance. 33 boys or 7.5% of the boys 
claimed the cause on the average of 13.4 days 
each. 53 girls or 12.3% of all lived too far away 
and were absent on the average of 17.7 days 
each. This makes 9.8% of the pupils absent on 
the average of 14.3 days each. It is noticeable 
that none claimed this reason unless it was over 
two miles from their house to the school—most of 
them 24 miles. 


INDIFFERENCE. 

There was a total of 2,106 absences or 13% of 
all the absences due to indifference. 12% of all 
the pupils claimed to have been absent on the 
average of 20.2 days each because of indiffer- 
ence. 57 boys or 13% of all the boys were ab- 
sent on the average of 22.4 days, which means 
that if they were at all indifferent they were very 
indifferent. 47 girls or 10.9% of all the girls 
were absent on the average of 17.8 days each. 

POVERTY. 

Only very few people confessed to poverty, and 
most of those who are marked for poverty were 
absent and others told about them. Altogether, 
only 1% or ¥ pupils were absent because of pov- 
erty, but these averaged 28 days each, making a 
total of 254 days’ absence. There were 5 girls 
abgent on the average of 31.2 days each and 4 
boys averaging 24 days each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

There were only 239 absences for such mis- 
cellaneous causes as are not contained in the 
above causes, and only 2.5% of the pupils were 
concerned. 12 boys or 2.7% of all the boys 
averaged 10 days’ absences each, miscellaneous 
causes; and 9 girls or 2% averaged 12 days each. 

When we look into the farm ownership, we 
find that 59% of the pupils are the children of 
farmers who own their farms and 40% are the 
children of farm tenants. It is remarkable that 
only one per cent. of the pupils are the children 
of hired parents. There seems to be no relation 
between the number of absences and the per cent. 
of farm owners and tenants. 

The per cent. of farm ownership varies from as 
high as 93% in the districts where the land is so 
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poor that the farms are cheap and the farmer 
must own his farm to make a living, to as low as 
20% in the districts where the land is good bottom 
land. 

Only one of the 230 pupils who did farm work 
worked for pay on other than his father’s farm. 

The outward aspects of the schools are not 
made as pleasant as it is possible to have them. 
At only one of the thirty schools visited was there 
any attempt at flowers and trees. As a rule the 
schoolhouse grounds were bereft of all shade 
trees, even though the schoolhouses_ were _ sit- 
uated in a naturally woodsy place. The only at- 
tempt at improvement on most of the grounds 
was a cyclone cellar. This is highly useful, but 
not decorative. 

Most all of the schools claimed a set of En- 
cyclopedias and a dictionary as a library, but as 
many as half of the schools claimed a library of 
reading books of from 30 to 150 volumes. In 
every case these books were well used and greatly 
enjoyed by the pupils. It was noticeable that the 
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pupils were very proud of these libraries and 
would shout out instantly the exact number of 
volumes in the library. 

There were only two of the schoolhouses vis- 
ited which were not’ used for more than school. 
Fully half of them had church in them, some once 
a week, some twice a month, but more often once 
a month. Singing on Sunday night was popular 
in nearly every district. 

Some of the teachers seemed to want nothing 
but to get through and leave, but others seemed to 
take a real interest in the community. Four of 
the girls were teachers in the Sunday school. 
Three played the organ for the church. Nearly 
all of them had managed a Community Christmas 
tree, and had organized and managed a Patrons’ 
Club. The most energetic of them gave a series 
of pie suppers to raise money to buy books for the 
school library. 

I naturally expected to find women teachers, 
but I was surprised to find a little more than half 
of the teachers men, 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS 


To the School Children of the United States :— 


A proclamation: The President of the United States is also president of the American Red Cross. 
It is from these offices joined in one that I write you a word of greeting at this time when so many of you 


are beginning the school year. 


The American Red Cross has just prepared a junior membership with school activities, in which every 
pupil in the United States can find a chance to serve our country. The school is the natural centre of 
vour life. Through it you can best work in the great cause of freedom to which we have all pledged 


ourselves. 


Our junior Red Cross will bring to you opportunities of servicé to your community and to other 
communities all over the world, and guide your service with high and religious ideals. It will teach you 
how to save in order that suffering children elsewhere may have the chance to live. It will teach you 
how to prepare some of the supplies which wounded soldiers and homeless families lack. It will send to 
vou, through the Red Cross bulletins, the thrilling stories of relief and rescue. And, best of all, more per- 
fectly than through any of your other school lessons, you will learn by doing those kind things, under 
your teachers’ direction, to be the future good citizens of this great country which we all love. 

And I commend to all school teachers in the country the simple plan which the American Red Cross 
has worked out to provide for your co-operation, knowing as I do that school children will give their 
best service under the direct guidance and instruction of their teachers. Is not this perhaps the chance 
for which you have been looking to give your time and efforts in some measure to meet our national 


needs? 


Woodrow Wilson, President. 





A NEW ERA FOR PLAY AND PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 


BY DR. HENRY S. CURTIS 


We are living under absolutely unique condi- 
tions so far as play and recreation are concerned at 
the present time. Some seventeen different states 
have passed a prohibition bill during the last two 
years, and there is every probability of our secur- 
ing national prohibition in 1920. This means that 
the saloon, which has been the poor man’s club in 
the great city, is soon to close its doors, and that 
the public must make some provision for this gap 
in social life which will result. There will be such 
a demand for social gathering places of the peo- 
ple as has never existed before. 

A second tendency which is in the same direc- 
tion is the shortening of the hours of labor which 
is going on apace. More than one hundred thou- 
sand workers have secured the eight-hour day 


within the last six months; and this means that 
they will have two additional hours for recreation 
or education. Through our national and state child 
labor bills we are rapidly taking the children out 
of industry, and unless we provide for vocational 
schools and public recreation for these children, 
it will be a question whether they will be benefited 
by keeping them from work. 

A half a dozen states have recently introduced 
bills more or less similar to that in the state of New 
York, calling for a state commissioner of physical 
training. There is a feeling in every quarter that 
the people of the United States must be prepared 
in case of war and that preparedness. lies largely 
in the ability of the young men of any country: to 
bear the labors and privatigns and hardships of 
military life. In other werds, preparedness is 
largely physical. preparedness and lies in the 
physique of its manhood, 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE STANDARDS AND THE 
INTERESTS OF LATIN 


BY DORRANCE S. WHITE 


Central High School, Minneapolis 


The little army of high school graduates who 
took the college entrance examinations in June 
have had their anxiety relieved recently by re- 
ports from the various colleges which demanded 
of them formal examinations. The pathetic fea- 
ture about it is that, while the anxiety has been 
removed, there has also been taken away that 
hope which, to the eighteen-year-old youth, burns 
brightly until it is completely quenched. For the 
majority failed. 

A situation which is painful to all subjects of 
the high school curriculum is in this case particu- 
larly distressing to the subject of Latin. Latin 
teachers are striving to retain Latin in the sec- 
ondary school. They are refuting with good ar- 
guments the contentions of the Flexners that it is 
dead lumber and should be cleared away for the 
development of a more profitable growth. The 
results, however, which the antagonist of Latin 
might observe from these examinations would 
confirm his belief that high school students of 
Latin were poorly taught and that the degree of 
proficiency which they had attained was such as 
to brand their efforts as a shameful waste of time. 
On the contrary, they are better taught today than 
ever before and, considering the natural difficul- 
ties of the language, which have been augmented 
by the changes in our system of education, they 
do attain a considerable degree of proficiency. 
Thanks to the vicious misrepresentations of Dr. 
Flexner and his kind the fault appears to the pub- 
lic to lie with the pupil and his teacher. It lies 
with neither; the mal-adjustment lies within the 
examination itself. 

There are several reasons why poor results are 
obtained from the examinations set by the Col- 
lege Entrance Board. The main reason is that 
the examinations are too difficult. They would 
be difficult enough for the best students of Latin 
who (with the exception of such institutions as 
Harvard and Yale, which do not admit on certi- 
ficate) are exempted from the examinations. 
They are gauged for maturer minds than those 
of high school graduates. They do not take into 
consideration the fact that a seventeen-year-old 
youth, even of the best intellect, has little capa- 
bility of applying what he has learned. The dif- 
ficulties which he may have mastered in a por- 
tion of required translation he breaks down under 
when confronted with the same in new matter. 

A “sight” translation is a thing of terror to 
a student of high school experience in Latin. It 
is bad enough for a mature college student. One 
of the passages set this summer for students who 
had had three years of high school Latin was 
from Cicero’s Philippica. It is fairly easy for one 
who has taught the language for years, and I sup- 
pose that the person who chose it felt that it was 
a legitimate problem for a student who had read 
Latin two years. The passage would “stump” a 


junior at college. It was as unfair a Latin prob- 
lem as are some algebraic problems. “Sight” 
translations form the best kind of examinations ; 
they are fair because the student who cannot af- 
ford to be tutored stands on the same ground as 
his wealthier classmate; the student who has 
labored conscientiously stands on a par with the 
youth who prepared his lessons or crammed for 
the examination with the aid of a printed trans- 
lation; and they compel a student to exercise his 
acquired knowledge of the language and not to 
depend upon memory or good fortune. But 
when unsuited to his experience—and two years 
in the language is but a start—the sight pas- 
sage is monstrously unfair and no criterion at all 
of his own ability and faithfulness or that of his 
instructors. 

We must not mollycoddle students of Latin. 
At the same time it is only fair to remember that 
twenty years ago the high school graduate of the 
Latin course had had three years of Greek as well 
as four of Latin. It would not be strange if with 
this advantage he was more clever in translation. 
College professors who taught Latin in secondary 
schools two decades ago and who are asked to 
select passages for the entrance examinations 
should take cognizance of this fact. The readers 
of the examination papers, themselves trained in 
Greek, must not look for results that are ob- 
tained only by the brightest students when Greek 
is not present to serve as a support. 

The examinations, both regular and “compre- 
hensive,” abound in questions of technical nature. 
Most of these may be considered fair; many 
would puzzle a teacher of Latin. The technical 
side of the study of, Latin, unfortunately, in the 
opinion of the writer, cannot be stressed as much 
as formerly. The modern high school student has 
too many other interesting subjects with which 
to make up his program of the term than to sit 
through four years of technical Latin. One of 
the great problems of the Latin teacher is to teach 
the third and fourth year work in such a way that 
it will attract students on from the second year 
and at the same time cover the wide range of the 
subject in a thorough manner. To select a por- 
tion of the Manilian Law or the Aeneid, giving no 
clue whatsoever to what preceded or what fol- 
lowed, and ask for the circumstances under which 
that event—often an unimportant one—happened 
is one example of an unfair question. To expect 
a student to recognize a “chiastic” order of words 
is another example. There is a difference between 
essentials of the daily recitation and the essen- 
tials for promotion. Often what has failed to 
“stick” long enough for an examination will have 
played its part in the broadening of the student’s 
vision. | cannot imagine the experienced teacher 
who would not lay some stress upon these techni- 
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cal points; no teacher, beginner or gtay-haired, 
would consider the recognition of a chiastic or- 
der of words an essential of minutest importance 
in spelling the doom of a would-be-college youth. 
The examinations foster the pernicious prac- 
tice of tutoring. Students who ought to run the 
gauntlet of a reasonable examination are success- 
ful only when tutored, which lends color to the 
criticism that his regular teacher was not pre- 
senting the subject in a thorough and 
comprehensive manner. — On the 
eventful day the examinations are as 
a bogy-man to the nervous “tutoree, 
which appears to him to say: “You 
have crammed your cranium with 
Latin lore and your tutor’s jaded 
bank-book you have revived; you 
think that you have covered the wide 
territory of this subject and are 
equipped to master the test. I will 
show you that there are yet some 
corners of the field that you have left 
unexplored.” 
The aim of a_ high school Latin 
course is to make the study of Latin 
practical, profitable, and pleasant. To 
this end we must enroll all students en- 
dowed with a natural language instinct and 
reject all whose talents in that respect are 
so small that the futility of their efforts 
to learn words and forms and to manipulate 
phrases and clauses impresses their parents 
that they are misspending their time. _if 
students, even of superior mental ability, 
fail to pass by more than the narrowest 
margin, the best intellects will not devote their 
energies to a subject that appears to net them 30 
little. Not what the training in Latin will mean 
to them in later years, but what it nets them in 
the feeling of satisfaction at mastering a difficult 
subject in the immediate present is the standard 
by which the student measures the worth of the 
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subject. When the parent shares this view, ex- 
aminations which make the student feel that he 
is a dunce when he is more than moderately clever 
are a dangerous thing. 

Eastern colleges such as Harvard and Yale lose 
every year bright young western men who are 
sidetracked to local institutions because of the 
unreasonable difficulties of the college entrance 
examinations. If the Latin departments of our 
higher institutions wish to preserve at 
all their departments, or at least to 
save themselves from the gibes of the 
Flexners, they should at once consider 
what degree of training is possible 
for the secondary school teacher to 
provide in the face of the difficulties 
presented by our modern life, size up 
accurately the judgment and capability 
that is the possession of the average 
youth of seventeen years, and then set 
a test that will be a fair measure- 
ment of that degree of mentality and 
training with which the colleges wish 
entering students to be equipped. If 
this step is not taken and without de- 
lay, the loud-voiced opponents of 
classical studies will not only clamor that the 
language “is dead,” but will add that “it 
kills.” It is not disastrous to admit that 
it “is dead,” but if “it kills,” we teachers 
of Latin who are at all interested in the 
progress of education ought to be altruistic 
enough to recommend its burial, though we 
have to peddle pencils in the parkways. But 
it is not “dead,” neither does it “kill.” 
Given examiners and readers who understand 
the frailties of the high school mind and 
perspective enough to see what fate awaits 
classical studies if unreasonably high stand- 
ards are maintained, Latin will continue to play 


an important part in the education of secondary 
school youth. 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Ide G. Sargeant, principal of Public School 
No. 10, Paterson, New Jersey, is one of the 
interesting men in the profession. He is a most 
successful schoolmaster and he is more. He was 
appointed chairman of the Community Farm Com- 
mittee by the Mayor in March, and his committee 
has supervised thousands of new gardeners, has 
put in and cultivated forty acres of potatoes, 
twenty-five acres of beans, besides cabbages and 
turnips as a purely city proposition. . 

The Mayor has appointed him chairman of a 
committee to handle the matter of buying and 
selling food supplies, make a list of prices and 
do such other work as will keep the price of staples 
on a proper basis. The spirit shown by the big 
manufacturers and labor organizations, which have 
heretofore been antagonistic, to pull together and 
make the plan a success is largely due to confi- 
dence of both sides in Mr. Sargeant. No man in 
Paterson has the confidence of all the people 
more completely than has he. 


Horace M. Rebok, superintendent of Santa 
Monica, California, in an address on Flag Day at 
San Bernardino, gave the best patriotic address 
we have read in all this war time. Our apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Rebok has been voiced in the Journal 
of Education more than once. He carries intense 
purpose, extended vision, and red blood in prop~ 
sitions that thrill us with pride. 


—_—oO—— 

Miss Lilla E. Severance, East Orrington, Maine, 
the lighthouse teacher of the Maine coast, is one 
of the most interesting teachers in the United 
States, and her experiences are most interesting. 

To the insistence and persistence of Dr. Payson 
Smith when he was state superintendent of Maine, 
the children of lighthouse islands on the Maine 
coast owe their educational opportunities, and 
Miss Severance owes the privilege of being the 
most daring and _ individualistic 
America. 


From time immemorial unbelievable conditions 
Continued on page 326. 
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Thomas E. Finegan, prince of good fellows, 
man of affairs, educational statesman, will make 
the Atlanta meeting the pride of all educators. 

o-0-@-0- -o- 
EXPERIMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY* 


We wish it were as easy to review one of the 
latter-day books on Experiments in Educational 
Psychology as it is to enjoy it if you are con- 
structive or to damn it if you are destructive. = 

We like this book, we appreciate it in vision 
and in detail, but we know a man whom we like 
greatly who would shoot it all to pieces. 

We have an opinion that it will make no dif- 
ference whether we commend or our friend con- 
demns, the progressive school men will welcome 
it heartily and use it ardently. amee: 

Dr. Starch makes no boast of originality, but 
he boosts the whole scheme of Experimentation 
in Educational Psychology by bringing together 
in an understandable and usable-by-anybody way 
all the latest phases of testing Individual Dif- 
ferences, Visual Tests, Auditory Tests, Mental 
Images, Progress in Learning, Transference, Asso- 
ciation, Apperception, Attention, Memory, Work, 
and Fatigue. 

Almost any teacher can use almost anything 
in these multitudinous experiments. re 

Dr. Starch eliminates the vague and visionary, 
and magnifies the clear and direct in presenting 
the philosophy and practice of the schools. 





we tional Psychology.’’ By Daniel Starch, 
Ph.D. miversity of Wisconsin. New York : Rie Macmiilan Company. 
Cloth. 204 pages. Price, $1.00. 
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He has expertly disposed of the expert and 

has magnified the expertness of the every-day 
worker. 
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CHARLES HUGHES JOHNSTON 


One of the great shocks which has come to us 
personally and professionally is the knowledge of 
the instant death in an automobile accident of 
Charles Hughes Johnston of the Department of 
Education of the University of Illinois. It was 
a tragedy of most intense seriousness. Person- 
ally we esteemed him highly as a friend and esti- 
mated him highly professionally. Few men had a 
more brilliant future assured than had he. As dean 
of education of the Kansas State University he won 
such recognition that he was selected for highly 
important service in the State University of Il- 
linois, and the transfer of Dr. W. C. Bagley: to 
Teachers College, Columbia University, made the 
promise of higher opportunity even greater. 

Dr. Johnston was going by automobile from 
North Carolina to Urbana, Illinois. When near 
Baltimore a collision with another machine 
meant instant death to him. He leaves a wife 
and three children under seven years of age. He 
is mourned by a host of persons in all parts of 
America. He had already published books of 
high merit and other were being prepared by him. 
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THE ADVANCE 


Looking back over The Advance for fifty 
years, or for as many of the fifty as one can re- 
call it, is interesting. 

Congregationalism is distinctly a New Eng- 
land product, a child of the Mayflower, and it 
came near never having Western recognition, 
and apparently would never have had any re- 
spectable standing in the West, except in the 
Western Reserve in Ohio, which was a distinctly 
replanting of New England, but for Chicago. 
There was no Congregationalism of Puritan re- 
ligious aristocracy in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania or Indiana except in a few places 
which were large enough to indulge in religious 
curiosity. 

This neglect was not accidental, but resulted 
from a distinct understanding between two reli- 
gious “trusts,” we would say now, the Congrega- 
tionalists in New England and the Presbyterians 
of New York, that the latter would not “operate” 
in New England nor the former out of New 
England, and this arrangement was lived up to 
until Chicago became so promising a field for re- 
ligious dignity and sectarian devotion that the 
Presbyterians made no attempt to request, even, 
the continuance of past policy. 

For many years the most vitalizing spirit of 
Congregationalism in action has been in the West. 
But for the West there would have been numer- 
ical decadence. The only cities in which Con- 
gregationalism has kept pace with population have 
been in the West. 

The Advance of Chicago deserves in large 
measure the credit for this notable denomina: 
tional record. For fifty years, with varying for- 
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tunes, it has led Congregationalism in the West 
heroically, and under the leadership of Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Barton The Advance is every way better, 
broader, nobler in its leadership than ever. 
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SAVED THE €ALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


California’s last legislature most unexpectedly 
and alarmingly passed a law wholly in the interest 
of economies in defiance of educational interests. 
Contrary to all her traditions California aimed 
one of the deadliest blows ever directed against 
schools. 

Mark Kepple, superintendent of Los Angeles 
County, led a campaign in which all superinten- 
dents of cities and counties joined, and through a 
referendum petition of 62,500 names when only 
40,000 were needed, put off the evil day two years 
and probably forever. 
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SOLDIER PLAYGROUNDS 


While we have no patience with the irrespon- 
sible talk of the immorality of soldiers, especially 
of the men who are to make up our new army, 
we are entirely sure that none, young or old, are 
in as great need of adequate provision for uni- 
versal opportunity for recreation that shall be 
physically valuable and mentally stimulating as 
are the soldiers. 

This is particularly true of men fresh from 
the. activities of American life and side-tracked 
in a preparation camp. 

In the Border Camps last year there was the 
greatest imaginable difference in the character 
of the men in various camps. We chanced to 
know much of the camp at McAllen, Texas. 
Fifteen thousand men in a community of two 
thousand! There was no appreciable immor- 
ality. 

It was a saloon town, but no soldier entered 
any saloon; no red light district was permitted. 
If any house or section was under suspicion 
guards were stationed there. There were two 
Protestant Y. M. C. A. buildings and a Roman 
Catholic equivalent. One of the churches took 
out all the pews, put writing shelves on the walls, 
and made it a soldier-welcome place. 

The regimental chaplains were real men, on 
the job every day. Many of those soldiers had 
never had as close a looking after before. 

There was one great need that was not met. 
They needed genuine recreation opportunity. 
This need is to be met in all American Camps 
at once by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America. The social and recreational 
life of soldiers everywhere will be provided for 
most skilfully by men of affairs, and not by 
theorists on the one side nor traditionalists on 
the other. 

A fine example of their purpose is the selec- 
tion of Superintendent W. A. Wheatley of Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut, who has also been princi- 
pal of the high school and leader pre-eminent in 
socio-educational activities of the city. He is a 
manly man, a born leader, a skilful organizer, an 
adaptable as well as a capable man. 

Of course the United States government should 
provide for all such needs, but this time there are 
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as mahy problenis for the government to deal 
with as it is likely to solve without playing on 
the side lines, and it is cause for genuine rejoic- 
ing that the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America is organized and fully equipped 
for such an emergency as this. 
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UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Never has any state university emerged sd 
gloriously from a condition so desperate as has 
the State University of Texas. 

The following resolutions tell the story of the 
emergence, but the story of the condition that 
made these resolutions necessary can never be 
written. 

Through the impeachment’ of the Governor it 
was possible to have a rejuvenated State Board 
of Regents, and at the first meeting, September 
14, these resolutions were passed :— 

“Resolved, That the members of the faculty of 
the university dismissed on July 12, 1917, namely, 
W. T. Mather, George C. Butte, A. Caswell Ellis, 
John A. Lomax, Will H. Mayes, Robert E. Co- 
fer, be reinstated, effective September 1, 1917, 
the date on which their removal became effec- 
tive. 

“That Dr. W. J. Battle be invited to return 
to the University of Texas if he can do so. 

“That salaries in the school of home economics 
be restored, a reduction of 20 per cent. having 
been made in July. 

“The members of the board desire to express 
to the people of Texas their confidence, individ- 
ually and as a body, in the ability, integrity and 
loyalty of the members of the faculty of the uni- 
versity, and have recorded their appreciation of 
the services which have been rendered by the 
faculty to the university. 

“The board desires to appeal to the people of 
Texas for hearty support in its efforts to provide 
for the young men and women of this state the 
privileges of a university of the first class, and 
believes that adequate foundation for such an 
institution now exists and that a _ constructive 
program is being formulated which will in the 
near future realize this ideal.” 
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SAFETY FIRST 

One of the really notable benefits to the 
teacher is the possibility of providing against 
calamities, personal loss from accidents, opera- 
tions and sickness. 

No man allows his buildings to be uninsured 
against loss by fire. Few men hesitate a moment 
about insuring their automobiles. Every bank car- 
ries insurance against loss from any _ cause. 
Hotels all carry insurance against loss by dead 
beats and other similar experiences. Most men 
with large windows in their establishments carry 
glass insurance. Some carry hail - insurance, 
cyclone insurance, flood insurance when in 
ger zones. 

Personally we have carried fire insurance, 
burglar insurance, accident insurance for many 
years, and we are profoundly grateful that we 
have not realized on any of them. We 
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equally delighted that we have paid out asséss- 
ments promptly in all these years. 

These are cases in which we win either way. 
We win by escaping the need of our provision, 
and we would have won had we been burned out, 
been burglarized, or met with an accident. 

Until the creation of the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters of Lincoln, Nebr., we knew of no 
way in which a teacher in health and prosperity 
could protect himself against loss in case of ac- 
cident, quarantine, or sickness. To our think- 
ing, the profession owes much to Mr. Folsom 
and his associates for the masterly way in which 
they grappled with an alarming professional sit- 
uation, and provided an adequate remedy. 

Never was there a better illustration of the 
constant need of protection of the T. C. U. than 
at Fremont, Nebraska, when on August 26 Miss 
Gertrude May Armstead, a prominent teacher 
of Nebraska at Fremont and Grand Island, met 
her death in the Platte River in the presence of 
a party of her friends. Long before the body 
was’ recovered, with characteristic promptness 
the claim of $1,000 was paid the beneficiary 
within forty-eight hours of the accident. 
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AS AN EDUCATIONAL MISSIONARY 


A New England superintendent said recently, 
in renewing the subscription, that the editor of 
the Journal of Education is an educational mis- 
sionary. 

In the same mail with another renewal was a 
letter with the following paragraphs :— 

“I am sure you will rejoice with us in learning 
of our success in voting bonds for a new $100,000 
grade and junior high schgol to be built on our old 
Central School grounds. We carried this bond 
election by a nearly three to one vote. 

“To a very large degree you are responsible for 
the success of this undertaking, as your endorse- 
ments of the junior high school plan in your talks 
here a year ago, especially in your talk before the 





Chamber of Commerce, have enabled me to con- | 


vince the business men of the city of the neces- 
sity and advisability of the new school.” 

To whatever extent it is true, it is the highest 
aspiration of the Journal of Education and its edi- 
tor to have an educational message with a mis- 
sionary spirit. 
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SUGGESTIVE SUGGESTION 

In a city which we forbear to name, merely re- 
marking that it is a small city, there were forty- 
six citizens who recently signed a petition asking 
for the removal of a woman teacher because she 
wore a woolen slipper in school on account of a 
sore foot. The petitioners suggested that a sore 
foot suggested sore feet, and might result in many 
sore feet through the power of suggestion. One 
of the women petitioners suggested that a teacher 
with false teeth was sure to suggest false teeth, 
which “would surely” cause the teeth of children 
to decay so that they may have false teeth. 

All this is very suggestive, but we forbear to 
name what it suggests regarding these sugges- 
tions. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


There were 844,000 children in the public 
schools of New York City on the opening day. 
Only two other cities in the New World had a 
population as great as that at the time of the last 
census. It is unthinkable. 

_ There are 22,000 teachers in the New York 
City schools. That alone is a population equal 
to a city in itself, 

The increase in enrollment is twenty per cent., 
or 15,000. : 

The Washington Irving High School for girls 
had an enrollment of 5,782 on the first day. 
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A SPIRITED OPENING 


The public schools of Denver had a_ re- 
markable opening day the day before. There 
was a great public school assembly with the state 
superintendents and past state superintendents, 
the city superintendents and past superintendents 
of Denver, representatives of many clubs and in- 
terests including the president of the State Nor- 
mal College. The speeches were brief but in- 
spiring. It was a wonderful demonstration of 
the public’s appreciation of its schools. 
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LOS ANGELES HIGH SCHOOLS 


In Los Angeles, with a large foreign popula- 
tion nearly 70 per cent. of the children go to the 
high school. This probably leads all cities of 
half a million population in the country. There 
are eighteen high schools, not counting junior 
high schools, which they call intermediate. 

There are five high schools with more than 
1,000 students. enrolled. There are eight  in- 
termediate (junior high) schools, and 4,000 
Students are in the evening high schools. Is 
there any other city of 300,000 and more popu- 
lation with any such record? 
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_ Teachers in service will be required, in most 
cities, to attend an institutional summer school 


one year in four, regardless of age or preliminary 
preparation. 


Winter gardens—home and school—started in 
September by children in the South and in 


Southern California will do a big bit b 
food supply. ai tia 


Right or wrong, the food supply need kept 
high school boys and girls out till October in 
many communities. 


School 29, New York City, had twenty-nine 


nationalities represented on the openi y 
1917-’18, ee, 


Kansas City, Missouri, has appropriated two 
million dollars for new buildings this year. 

The all-at-one-time recess has gone out of 
many cities and is doomed everywhere. 


Alabama was the pioneer state in designating 
certain days as Good Roads Days. 


Department of Superintendence, Atlanta, : Feb- 
uary 25 to March 2. ‘ 
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ONLY ONE KIND OF. PATRIOTISM 


BY GOVERNOR LOWDEN 
Illinois 


The fact is that the antecedents, the personnel 
and the propaganda of the so-called national coun- 
cil of America for democracy and peace make it 
a treasonable conspiracy. Such a conspiracy 
ought not, when the nation is battling for its life, 
to find shelter under a claim of freedom of speech. 

If we lose this war, real free speech will be 
lost, and this society which now claims privilege 
will contribute to that result. A treasonable con- 
spiracy is none the less a crime because it is staged 
in public. A crime is not less a crime because 


the world is taken into the confidence of those 
who commit it. 

What I have said of this organization applies 
equally to others which may seek to obstruct the 
government in the prosecution of this war. Free- 
dom of speech will be respected, but in Illinois 
will not be permitted as a cloak of treason. The 
time has come to find out who are for and who 
are against it. This is the only classification which 
matters at the present time. If, as some suggest, 
the people generally are disloyal to their govern- 
ment, let us know it and let us know it now. 





SOME REASONS FOR POLITICAL ECONOMY IN. THE 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSE, AND HOW IT MAY BE TAUGHT 


BY CHARLES A. FISHER 
Erie, Pa. 


That the required high school courses of the 
future will consist chiefly of those subjects which 
tend toward vital, moral, civic, and economic effi- 
ciency is an acknowledged fact among those in 
the higher circles of education. Ethics in a prac- 
tical, though often an elementary manner, is 
taught from the very first grade, and many of 
our higher schools teach it with some degree of 
completeness and detail. Political Economy is 
an equally practical subject. Many of the politi- 
cal issues of the last three-quarters of a century, 
especially those of the Reconstruction of the 
Union, lay entirely in the field of economics. Be- 
cause of the great natural resources, the growth 
of our country and its institutions has been so 
rapid that many of the vital issues now confront- 
ing us have not had a chance of solution. Among 
these we find the controversies between labor and 
capital are far from being settled. Sooner or later 
our young people will become a part of this strug- 
gle and they should have at least an elementary 
knowledge of the conditions and contentions. Al- 
most any problem concerning taxation, rent, 
money, labor, wages, immigration, and distribu- 
tion will at some future time touch the individual 
and he should be prepared to meet the crisis when 
it does, otherwise his chances for successfully 
coping with it are meagre. The voter of the com- 
ing generations will be in contact with such mat- 
ters at every turn and eventually will have to 
decide them with his ballot. It is true that he 
may then study the issues in the course of events, 
but more than this is necessary. With the growth 
of the local community we have a complexity of 
issues just as important as the national ones de- 
manding our. attention, Chief among these are 
the municipal ownership of public utilities, hous- 
ing conditions, and civic improvements in various 
fields. It is unwise that we thrust our young peo- 
ple into all this turmoil without them having some 
idea of its enormity and probable solution. An 


industrial revolution is imminent any 
socialists tell us that it is an entirely economic 
problem. In entering the school of issues at hand 
the citizen and voter will lose much time and 
energy in the diverse complexing points confront- 
ing him, unless he is equipped with some useful 
knowledge or a guide to show him through the 


time, and 


labyrinths. No subject can be more useful for 
this than an elementary course in_ political 
economy. 


Nations are industrial as well as political units. 
Very humble causes have often been the reason 
for the downfall of a nation, and nations have 
failed in great national movements because of the 
lack of attention to material causes. The gen- 
eral misery of such countries as Russia is due to 
economic arrangements that are not conducive 
of industry and personal thrift, they are almost 
never corrective. The blockading of southern 
ports during the Civil War helped to weaken 
economic conditions not properly prepared for, 
and the result was severe upon our southern peo- 
ple. The victor in the present great war will be 
that nation which is able to control its necessary 
economic conditions longest. History is only half 
taught if its economic side is omitted. That 
there is a vast field of pertinent facts which will 
be opened to the student’s understanding, and 
which will make history more real to him, is un- 
deniable. 

Through the study of economics the student is 
brought face to face with many useless wastes, 
formerly unnoticed, and the usual result is a closer 
attention to conservation in one or more of its 
fields. Many of the wastes of our natural re- 
sources have been corrected because of the study 
of economics, and many more will be corrected. 
The reforesting of hilltops and hillsides, especially 
in the alluvial soils of the South, thus preventing 
droughts and much erosion, and at the same time 
making former arid soil tillable and productive, is 
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one of these. No person can afford to neglect 
or omit any study which will tend toward better- 
ing a deplorable condition. 

The wise study of economics will deepen the 
student’s patriotism. What student will not be 
interested to know that the conversion of this 
continent from a forest to one of the most highly 
organized civilizations ever known in just a few 
centuries, is the greatest single achievement in the 
economics of the world? The same country that 
now clothes and feeds one hundred million peo- 
ple, formerly did not keep 250,000 aborigines 
from hunger and famine. The earlier explorers 
passed by the eastern part of our continent as 
worthless because it did not produce the precious 
metals their selfish minds craved. Our industrial 
conditions, while by no means perfect, have set 
new standards for the toilers of the world. Our 
contributions to science have not been equaled by 
any nation in any given time. Ours is the most 
prosperous country in the world and laboring com- 
munities are more comfortably housed than in any 
other land. Our forefathers believed in intelli- 
gent and honest labor as the source of all wealth 
and taught their children the same. They early 
set to work converting this vast wilderness into 
millions of homesteads. Our nation is _ larger 
than the Roman Empire at its zenith and is many 
times wealthier than the haughty Roman ever 
dreamed of being. Our wealth is more evenly 
and generally distributed than that of any other 
nation. Our industrial establishments are far 
superior to those of many an older nation. Other 
facts, almost numberless, could be cited to prove 
the greatness of our country, but lest we be ac- 
cused of egotism, suffice it to say that no econo- 
mist rings true unless he is filled with patriotism. 

When political economy is truthfully taught it 
drives away much pessimism. The first real 
economist, Adam Smith, exerted every influence 
to have his “Wealth of, Nations” true to fact. 
There are and have been many teachers of politi- 
cal economy who have based their scheme of 
things upon a theory, philosophical or otherwise. 
No law, the fact of which is not self-evident to 
the ordinary mind, can prove of any value. Many 
such high-sounding terms as the “Iron Law of 
Wages,” the Mathusian theory, and several so- 
called “laws of rent” are beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the common people, and it would be very 
difficult to prove their utility. We have many 
bad economic conditions due to some sin of com- 
mission or omission in our legislation, social or- 
ganization, or character. It is not necessary to 
overturn the present legislation in its entirety to 
remedy this, neither must the whole warp and 
woof of our social fabric be destroyed, in order 
to build a new and better one, nor must the char- 
acter of every individual be radically changed in 
a moment. Wise and honest management 
coupled with forethought will bring about many 
needed economic changes in the course of natural 
progress. 
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DAILY BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME—(II.) 


5. BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW RACE, CONCLUDED. 
M. Genesis xxiv, 2a, 4, 10-12 15, 29, 31-51; Solomon’s 
Song iii: 1-5. “The Marriage of Isaac and Re- 


bekah.” 
T. Genesis xxvi: 12-25; Isaiah xxviii: 23-29: Prov- 
erbs xxix: 22-26. “Isaac’s Peaceful Life.” 


W. Genesis xxv: 27-34; xxvii: 1-5, 15-34, 39, 40; Prov- 
erbs xxvii: 7, 10-12. “Esau Sacrifices Future 
Good for Present Enjoyment.” 

T. Genesis xxviii: 10-22; Psalms xxxiv: I-10. “Jacob 
Sleeps at the Front Steps of Heaven.” 

F. Genesis xxix: 1-20, 22, 28a, 27b, 28b; xxx: 25, 27, 
28, 31, 32, 37, 38, 41, 42; xxxi: 3; xxxii: xxxiii: 1-4, 
12-14; Proverbs xxiv: 17-20; xxv: 21, 22. “Jacob 
and Esau both Transformed.” 

Psalms cv: 1-15; Proverbs xx: 12-24. “Unto thee 
will I give the land of Canaan.” 

S. Jeremiah v: 22-31; xvii: 5-14; Zechariah viii: 16, 

17. “Good Citizenship Day.” 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


Continued from page 321. 








existed on these lighthouse islands, and it took Dr. 
Payson Smith several years to bring sanity to the 
officials in Washington. There had not only been 
no educational opportunity. provided, but what 
was worse, none were permitted except on Great 
Duck Island, out-to-sea from Mt. Desert, where 
by great good luck a Maine lobsterman lived. 
There were thirty lighthouse children and two 
lobstermen’s children, and these two counted for 
more than the other thirty. So stupid were the 
United States officials for generations that they 
would not allow the school officials of Maine to 
set foot officially on the Federal property. 

To the wisdom, devotion, and manliness of Dr. 
Payson Smith is due the combination that allows 
Miss Severance, from March 1 to December 31, 
to go from lighthouse to lighthouse—salary $500— 
and keep track of the studies of the children, teach- 
ing them how to learn from the books she pro- 
vides. 

The Federal government provides transporta- 
tion from island to island, and boards her at the 
lighthouse house while there, and the state pays 
her salary. The Lewiston Journal, Lewiston, 
Maine, in its issue of August 25, 1917, tells the 
story of her romantic and heroic life in brilliant 
fashion. 

The opportunity is a monument to Dr. Payson 
Smith’s leadership, but the wonderful achievements 
in the working of it out are due to one of the 
most interesting personalities in the profession, 
Miss Lilla E. Severance. 

— 

William Edgar Ringle, professor of Nature 
Study and Applied Agricultural Biology, interests 
me greatly by the remarkable success he has in 
demonstrating animal traits and _ habits, dis- 
tinguishing between the heneficial and harmful ef- 
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I like joy, for it is life. 1 preach joyyfor it alone gives the power of creating useful and last~ 


ing work.—Emile Jaques Delcroze, 
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fects of various animals. His laboratory is_ in- 

deed a laboratory of Natural Science beyond any- 

thing I have seen elsewhere. He has _ several 

snakes and other animals that are really famous. 
—o-——— 

Sara Cone Bryant—Mrs. Theodore F. Borst— 

queen of story tellers for children, and author of 
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the best book on how to tell stories to children, has 
furnished the Victor Company with several stories 
of her own telling which make it possible for any 
children anywhere to hear the best stories told in 
the best way, provided there is a Victrola in the 
home and one of the Sara Cone Bryant records in 
the “case.” 





APPEAL TO WOMEN’S CLUBS 


BY P. P. CLAXTON 


United States Commissioner of Education 


Everywhere there seems to be fear lest our 
schools of all kinds and grades, and especially the 
public schools, will suffer this year because of 
conditions growing out of our entrance into the 
war. On the other hand, both for the present de- 
fence and for the future welfare of our country, 
as well as for the individual benefit of the chil- 
dren, it is of the greatest importance that the 
schools shall be maintained in their full efficiency, 
both as to standards of work and attendance of 
children. 

While the war continues there will be many un- 
usual temptations to many kinds of juvenile delin- 
quencies. Prompt and regular attendance at 
school and proper employment during out-of- 
school hours will be the children’s surest protec- 
tion against such temptations. 

When the boys and girls now of school age 


os 


have reached manhood and womanhood there will 
be need for a higher standard of intelligence, skill, 
and wisdom for the work of life and for the duties 
and responsibilities of citizenship than we have 
ever yet attained. Our schools must now be so 
sustained and improved as to enable them better 
to prepare our boys and girls for life and work 
in the new age which will follow the close of the 
war and the coming of peace. No boys and girls 
must now be neglected or exploited for selfish 
ends. 

In all this probably no others can be quite so 
helpful as the club women of the country, most 
of whom are also mothers of children. For this 
reason I am taking the liberty of suggesting to 
them that in all women’s clubs this should be made 
a subject of discussion at their first meetings this 


fall and from time to time throughout the year.— 
Bulletin. 
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THE BOSTON HYMN 


The editor of The Advance—Dr. W. E. Bar- 
ton—owns the original manuscript of Emerson’s 
“Boston Hymn.” It was read in Music Hall, on 
July 1, 1863, the day when the emancipation proc- 
lamation went into effect. That night Mr. Emer- 
son, accompanied by Alcott, went to Medford and 
spent the night in the home of Major George L. 
Stearns. There was a great gathering of abo- 
litionists ; and Wendell Phillips unveiled Brackett’s 
bust of John Brown, with an eloquent speech. 
Julia Ward Howe recited her “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” “in a weird, penetrating voice,” and 
Emerson reread the poem. Longfellow was there, 
and asked for a copy of it, and Emerson wrote one 
for him, and gave one to Mrs. Stearns, who gave it 


_ to its present owner. 


“God said, ‘I am tired of kings! 
I suffer them no more; 

Up to my ears the morning brings 
The outrage of the poor. 


“*Think ye I made this ball 
A field of havoc and war, 

Where tirants great and tirants small 
Might harry the weak and poor?” 


—Chicago Advance. 
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HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
BY JUDSON T. JENNINGS 
Seattle Librarian 

The high school libraries in Seattle have, up to 
the present, been managed entirely by the School 
Board, and have had no connection with the pub- 
lic library. This year, with the approval of the 
School Board and the Library Board, we are try- 
ing an experiment at the Lincoln High School. 
The new librarian, Miss Louise Smith, chosen on 
our recommendation, is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Washington library school, and has had 
previous experience in both public library work 
and high school library work. The books are be- 
ing classified by the Dewey system and a card cata- 
log is being made by the public library. Sev- 
eral changes recommended for the room have been 
adopted by the school authorities, books are being 
lent from the public library collection, books to be 
purchased by the school are submitted for the ap- 
proval of the public library, and in various ways 
the library is being put in shape for efficient ser- 
vice. 

We hope through this experiment to demon- 
strate to both Boards that the high school library 
can be made a much more vital factor in the high 
school, and that the most efficient way of bringing 


this about is through co-operative management.— 
Report. 
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A PIONEER IN ACADEMIC RESEARCH IN 
THE FIELD OF GERMAN-AMERICAN 
ipo RELATIONS 


It is an interesting fact, apropos of the passing of 
the scholarly Dr. Marion Dexter Learned (in Phila- 
delphia August 1, 1917), that Kaiser Wilhelm bestowed 
upon him only six years ago, the insignia of “Knight 
of the Royal Prussian Order of the Red Eagle.” In 
view of present relations, it is pleasant to note this 
imperial recognition of Dr. Learned’s distinguished 
services in promoting friendly cultural relations be- 
tween Germany and the United States. 

Dr. Learned’s eminent work began nearly four 
decades ago when he became instructor in languages 


at Dickinson College, Pa, (his Alma Mater) whence 


he went to Johns Hopkins as associate professor of 
German for nine years, and to the University of Penn- 
sylvania as professor of German, a position he held 
for over twenty years. 

Dr. Learned’s efficiency as a professor of German 
was more than matched by his transcendent ability 
as an historian, ethnologist and investigator. As spe- 
cial envoy in 1909 of the Carnegie Institution, he 
studied sources of American history in German ar- 
chives. He attended as a delegate, the jubilee of Ber- 
lin University in 1910. He led the Modern Language 
Association of America and the Deutsch-Amerikan- 
ischer Lebrerbund as president, as well as the Verein- 
igung Alter Deutscher Studenten in America, and the 
German American Historical Society. His “German 
Diaries of the American Revolution,” “German Gram- 
mar,” “Guide to Manuscript Sources of American 
History in the German State Archives,” “The Penn- 
sylvania German Dialect,” etc., were other links which 
drew Teutons and Americans together—classical 
bonds which are not easily dissevered. J. &. S. 
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THE DREAMER 


Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor 

The seeker may find the Thought— 
The Thought that is ever master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel. 





The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with lusty blows, 
But back of him stands the Thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who knows. 
For into each plow or sabre, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the Brains of Labor 
Which gives the work a soul. 
Back of the motor’s humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 
Back of the hammer’s drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye which scans them, 
Watching through stress and_ strain, 
There is the Mind which plans them— 
Back of the brawn—the Brain. 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust. 
Back of them stands the Schemer, 
The Thinker who drives them through; 
Back of the Job the ‘Dreamer, 
Who’s making the dream come true. 
| —Berton Braley, in Bindery Talk. 
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PLAIN TALK BY ONE WHO KNOWS 
Dear Dr. Winship :— 

I have written certain conclusions I have formed 
after a quite intimate association with Illinois school 
boards and school officials and close observation of 
the results of the recent school legislation which 
had to do with remodeling and equipping the school 
plant. You may find the article interesting to your 
readers. 

A law was passed in Illinois which provided that 
school boards should make certain improvements 
relative to lighting, seating, heating and ventilating, 
cutbuildings, etc., or lose their share in the state ap- 
portionment of school funds. The law was passed 
during the 1915 session of the legislature and gave 
the boards until March 1, 1917, to comply. 

I have had an extremely advantageous opportunity 
to observe the results of this legislation in operation. 

Legislation from tthe top down is inappropriate, 
unsatisfactory and works great hardship. It is un- 
democratic; it is distinctly autocratic, ill advised and 
accomplishes only a minimum of the results sought. 

The majority of the people, in my opinion, did not 
want a law which compelled them to a program of 
expenditure and remodeling of old schoolhouses. 
They approve and invite a law directing and requir- 
ing certain standards in the construction and 
equipping of new school buildings or remodeling and 
equipping old ones. 

Communities are progressive educationally and im- 
prove the schools in direct proportion to their edu- 
cational leadership and in such cases the progress is 
a development from the community heart outward— 
it is genuine, substantial, self-imposed and _ thor- 
oughly democratic. The whole process develops a 
local pride and color—it proposes a wholesome and 
healthy growth of community spirit—it is the “stir 
of might” which aspires for better things. 

Concretely speaking: Instead of leaving the physi- 
cal improvement of the schools to a law which re- 
quires a definite and defined standard and to the 
leadership of county superintendents and teachers 
with vigor and vision (such may be few enough but 
I vouch for the fact that they do exist) and to out- 
side agencies such as business influences that wage 
campaigns of education for improved equipment, 
sanitary appliances and conveniences and solicit the 
authorities to act of their own volition, the law says: 
“Thus sayeth the Lord—you must rise and shine’— 
with no thought of the subject’s ability to arise or 
possibility of lustre. 

Take the matter of heating and ventilation. The 
terms of the law made Illinois the most fertile field 
in the United States for exploitation by heater com- 
panies during 1916. This improvement had been pro- 
ceeding quite as fast as the people understood the 
need. A law standardizing the requirements for 
heating and ventilation, making it mandatory on 
heating companies to comply, would have been benc- 
ficial in results. 

What really happened when it became known that 
the school boards of Illinois must buy heaters or lose 
their share in the state apportionment of school 
moneys? Every concern that made a heater of any 
kind sent agents, or local dealers secured agencies 
and every school board was attacked by a small army 
of warm-air “artists,” many of whom had no knowl- 
edge of the requirements or of proper installation of 
plants and had less desire for such knowledge but 
fervent zeal for sales. Many heaters not meeting the 
stated specifications were thus installed and even re- 
liable companies that specialize on that kind of heat- 
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ing and ventilating systems placed their heaters in 
buildings the construction of which was so loose and 
leaky that heating by warm air circulation was im- 
possible. 

Many children were provided during the winter of 
1917 with comfortable and healthful heat and ven- 
tilation that would not have been then so provided 
but for the law—still there were many, many chil- 
dren who suffered on the very account of improperly 
installed plants or because of leaky buildings, impos- 
sible to heat. In the hurly-burly of a hotly and 
closely contested sales campaign by the heater 
agents, there was no time for the proper education 
ot school boards and patrons upon the subject of 
heating and ventilation—the necessity of tight build- 
ings, etc. 

The most noticeable ill result in the compliance 
with the law was that regarding lighting. Board 
after board cut new windows on one side of the room 
only to leave the old windows on the other side to 
remain, depending upon window shades to shut off 
the cross lights. Whoever saw a window shade hang 
contentedly in a country school? Was the lighting 
result attained? In a great number of schools it was 
not. 

These are but two items. 
cannot attain its ends in 


Autocratic legislation 
America. Sooner or later 
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it must collapse of its own arrogance and injustice. 
Democracy demands that a people rise to their own 
level. It contends that a people will do that however 
tardily—but certainly. Unencumbered by legislation 
one can see democracy at work at a country school 
board meeting. The members are next door to those 
whom they represent. Condemnation and com- 
mendation afe delivered to them first hand. They 
work stolidly, slowly, fear-and-tremblingly, around- 
Robin-Hood’s-barnly, but as certain as centuries roll 
they do perform certain accomplishments even if 
it be only a bit of self-education. Always do I prefer 
to trust the stalwart, awkward, unshaven, rough and 
ready will of the people than the refined, gloved, ar- 
rogant, conceited, self-imposed, “it-is-for-your-own- 
good” will of the officer; expert and overlord. 

School laws or any laws that fix standards of ex- 
cellence are wholesome and democratic. Laws that 
lead the horse to water and make him drink also are 
impossible for American consumption. Ask the 
county superintendents in Illinois who hope to be 
re-elected. 

Educational departments thinking of putting 
through a compulsory law will do wel to consider 
this side of it. 


George D. Carrington, Jr. 
_ 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
ough, professor of English in Harvard University, 
and Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey, instructor in 
English in Harvard University. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 379 pp. 
Price, $1.40 net. 

_ One of the fundamental ideas on which this book 

is planned is that a purpose, not a rule, should guide 

a student to write well. He must not be made to feel 

that success in English composition comes from avoid- 

ing somethine; he should not look forward to being 
praised just because he doesn’t do something. Con- 
sequently, the authors have emphasized a few large, 
positive constructive principles and have minimized 
rules, particularly those of the neeative sort. Tech- 
nique, the book tells its students, is not something 
to be chaffed at; it may be moulded to suit the 
writer’s desire for effect. Flexibility in paraeraphs 
and sentences receives snecial attention, and the 
weaving of words to give emphasis, variety and rhythm 
is a subject explained with uncommon explicitness 

and fullness. Pictures in a composition text are a 

surprise, but it seems a wise innovation to have them. 

They give the stimulation so generally lacking in such 

texts. 


3y Chester Noyes Green- 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY -WRITING. From Atlantic 
Monthly Models. Edited with introduction and 
notes by W. M. Tanner, University of Texas. Bos- 
ton: The Atlantic Monthly Company. Single 
copies, & cents, postpaid. Rate to schools, 68 cents 
(carriage extra). 

Practically all up-to-the-minute teachers of Eng- 
lish in secondary schools are using magazines to some 
extent, and they all regard the Atlantic Monthly as 
the standard for good English. 

For some time the Atlantic Monthly has 
demand by a special “three months’ offer 
cents,” and now it supplements this with 
tion of seventy-five short familiar essays selected 
from the Atlantic Monthly and specially edited for 
use in advanced high school work, as well as in col- 
lege English. 

Through great variety in subject-matter and_ori- 
ginality in the treatment of each subject, the volume 
is designed to arouse in the student genuine interest 
in the study of the familiar essay, and to stimulate 
him to. write compcsitions of this type. 

An attempt is made to assist both student and 
teacher to get away from the rather trite expository 
composition, or conventional “weekly theme.” Ori- 


met this 
for fifty 
a collec- 


ginality, clearness, 
of expression 
the book. 
PHONETIC SECTION OF F DENT’S FIRST FRENCH 

BOOK. By Walter Rippmann. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co. Boards. 52 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Walter Rippmann is known to all phoneticians and 
to most modern language teachers as a pioneer in 
phonetics, especially in its application to elementary 
teaching. In his First French Book, published nearly 
twenty years ago, he included an appendix contain- 
ing the early lessons in phonetic transcription, a fea- 
ture which was surprisingly novel at the time. The 
appendix appeared in subsequent editions until the 
2lst, when being no longer needed for propaganda 
purposes it was dropped to make room for exer- 
cises. The material now appears separately in this 
pamphlet form. The little book contains the first 
twenty-two lessons of the First French Book (pp. 1-32 
of the 2lst edition) in a page-for-page phonetic trans- 
cription, using the alphabet of the International 
Phonetic Association. In addition the author has 
provided a classified list of the words in the twenty- 
two lessons (in the ordinary spelling), a systematic 
treatment of the way in which sounds are repre- 
sented in the ordinary spelling, sentences for prac- 
t:ce in the accidence, a list of the words in the first 
part classified according to the sounds, and a list of 
proper names, both given and family, in the usual 
spelling and in phonetic transcription. 


simplicity, ease and naturalness 
are qualities emphasized throughout 


PRODUCTIVE PLANT HUSBANDRY. A Textbook 
for High Schools. By Kary C. Davis. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 312 illustrations. 462 pp. 


Price, $1.75, net. 

This is the initial volume in the Farm Life Text Se- 
ries, a companion set to the Farm Manual Series, and 
this volume is by Kary C. Davis, the editor of the Farm 
Manual Series. 

The beginning is made by giving the principles of 
plant growth and breeding. In this section there is a 
discussion of seeds and propagation. There follow 
chapters on the general subjects of Soils and Their Uses; 
Water and Soils; Conservation and Improvement of 
Soils; Drainage and Irrigation; Crop Rotations. There 
are fifteen chapters devoted to the specific crops: Grasses; 
Leguminous Crops; Corn; Small Grains; Potatoes; Su- 
gar Beets and Other Roots; Vegetables; Cotton; Minor 
Fibre Crops; Sugar Cane; Fruits, Large and Small; 
Forest Products; Tobacco. The concluding chapters are 




















upon Weeds, Economic Insects, Plant Diseases, Meth- 
ods of Controlling Insects and Plant Diseases, the Busi- 
ness of Farming and the Rural Community. 


SELECTIONS, MORAL AND RELIGIOUS, FROM 
THE WORKS OF JOHN RUSKIN. By Frederick 
W. Osborn, Adelphi College, Brooklyn. Boston: 
Richard G. Badger. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

No one can pretend to be well read in modern English 
literature who does not read John Ruskin admiringly, 
and yet in these busy times few can take the time to read 
many of the many volumes which he wrote. Of course 
the ideal is to have all of his books in your private library 
and actually read several chapters of this or that book 
when you canreally be at leisure, but the trouble is that 
one is almost certain to put it off to a more convenient 
season. 

Here in a small, inexpensive volume, one has no more 
than he can read, no matter how busy he is, and so much 
that if one reads it sympathetically and reverently he 
will never be ignorart as to the thought, philosophy, 
or literary art of Ruskin. 

GRANDMA AND STANDARDITIS. By William V. 
Casey, Boulder, Colorado. Denver, Col.: The 
Standard Publishing Company. Cloth. 
Mr. Casey has rare skill in being constructive through 

destructive ridicule. He says emphatically: “Although 
conservatism may succeed in holding the ground already 
occupied, it seldom captures any new trenches,” which is as 
strong a statement of the lack of constructive efficiency 
in conservatism as can be asked of anyone. 

While we regret the ‘sacrilegious reference to the 
“Courtesy-Tests, and the Buenos-Aires Lists,” in which 
there is neither argument nor point, we do appreciate the 
very general. teacher sentiment that we “would like to 
know some surer, quicker method of helping pupils to 
grow more honest, upright, loyal, industrious and de- 
pendable, day by day,—how to do this without regarding 
the child as an insensate piece of machinery to be speeded 
up by some new Test-Pulley.” 

TROIS CONTES DE THEURIET. Edited, with in- 
troduction, notes’ and vocabulary, by Ralph E. 
House. University of Chicago, and Earle B. Bab- 
cock, New York University. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. Cloth. 194 pp. 
This is a sensible, emirently useful edition of three 

of Theuriet’s most popular stories: “Le Conte des 

Rois Mages,” “Lilia,” and “Frida.” The editing has 

been done in an original and scholarly way. The 

notes and vocabulary are both in French, the notes 
being printed at the foot of the page where they be- 
long. The giving of definitions in French in the 
vocabulary is a new departure in textbook editing 
and should be of great value. The editors announce 
that the text is intended to encourage the student to 
read rather than translate. This purpose seems 
readily attainable under their system. There is no 
excess baggage im the book, for which publishers and 
editors are to be commended. We shall look for- 


ward to other texts of a similar nature from the same 
source. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. 
By J. S. Kingsley, professor of Zoology in Illinois 
University. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.50. 

A carefully planned scientific presentation comnpar- 
ing the structure of different vertebrates. It is a 
framework, complete and detailed, around which the 
facts gathered in laboratory investigations may be 
xrouped so that their bearings may he recognized 
and a broad conception of vertebrate structure be ob- 
tained by comnarison and their correlations studied. 

Beginning with embryology. the skeleton, muscu- 
lar, nervous, sensory and all other systems and or- 
yans of vertebrates are closely and meticulously 
followed, with hibliogranhy chanter, definitions of 
tiames and technical names and_ roots following. 
The book contains 406 largely original illustrations 
and diagrams. Te aid in the discrimination of the 
broader featvres and minor details, two sizes of type 
liave been used, the larger for important matter to 
be learned by the strdent and the smaller for de- 
tails to be used in reference. 

WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNOW. By 
Svilvanus Stall. Philadelphia: The Vir Publishing 
Company. Price $1.00. 

The title tells the whole story, except that it is 
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focused for army men, at least for mothers, wives and 
sisters to give their soldier boys who are going into 
the army. 


ESSENTIALS OF MECHANICAL DRAFTING. By 
Ludwig Frank. Springfield: Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. With diagrams. 

This manual for students and teachers is arranged 
ior reference and study in connection with courses in 
manual training, industrial, high and_ technical 
schools. It contains elements, principles and methods 
with specific applications in working drawings of 
furniture, machine and sheet metal construction, and 
purposes to provide the student with a definite, com- 
prehensive text and illustrations comprising the 
theory and practice of mechanical drafting. The 
book supplements and gives emphasis to the work of 
the teacher and presents a progressive series of 
topically arranged articles with appropriate cross 
references. It is a splendid aid to both teacher and 
student. 


——— 


OLD SETTLER STORIES. Every Child’s Series. By 
Mabel Elizabeth Fletcher. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. Illustrated. 

Fifteen of these tales founded on facts are gathered 
together and each would hold the interest of any 
child. Full of the courage, endurance, hope and per- 
severance of the early settlers, they are good reading 
and make excellent material for comnrosition work as 
well. 


SYSTEMATIC DRILL IN ARITHMFTIC. Funda- 
mentals—Book I, Addition and Subtraction. By 
Amelia Strasburger and Joseph Chankin, principals 
in New York schools. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 35 cents. 

We do not recall ever to have seen so much drill in 
Addition and Subtraction provided for in any other 
book. To describe it is impossible, but to commend it 
to anyone seeking abundant material for practice is easy 
and agreeable. 


LONGMANS’ ENGLISH LESSONS. By George J. 
Smith, Ph. D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Fifth Year, price 30 cents. Sixth Year, price 30 cents. 
These two books belong together and serve to aid 

the weakest point in the elementary schools—com- 

position. The contents are carefully planned, with 
brief simplicity, for work in sentence-making, com- 
positions from models, topical outlines, and punctua- 
tion, while encouragement to creative expression and 
the interchange of phrases is given. Easy composition 
writing is combined with the sentence study in lead- 
ing to correctness and effectiveness of expression. 

Appendices for the teachers’ use contain valuable hints 

on criticism, and methods of correction. 





HAPPY, THE LIFE OF A BEE. By Walter Flavius 
McCaleb. New York: Harper & Brothers. Lllustrated. 
The wonder and beauty of the life and uses of a little 

bee are told here by the bee himself. True to facts and 
with the poetry of a fairy tale, “Happy” will hold the in- 
terest of both young and old as well as adding to their 
store of knowledge and good cheer. Unique in its ap- 
proach and conception, the story proves the love of the 
author for his subject in taking all into the wonders of 
bee life and work. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND HOW TO TELL 
THEM. By J. Berg Essenweiss, Litt. D.. and 
Marietta Stockard, A. B. Springfield: The Home 
Correspondence School. Price, $1.50. 

Experts in their line have here produced a book of 
400 pages which answers questions as to choice of 
and presentaticn of stories and gives more than fty 
complete tales for all seasons and occasions which 
may be read or told to children or used as models for 
those desiring to create for themselves. The book is 
divided into three parts: How to Tell Stories; Fifty 
Stories to Tell; Reading and Reference Books. The 
volume is a complete manual for story-tellers 





—— 


Sz —_——=_— 
Need More of Loving Care than your Teeth 
and with as much regularity. Don'tlet your 
Eyes grow red, weak and lusterless—keep 


them lubricated. Apply Murine Eye Remedy 
freely and enjoy good Eyes for a lifetime. No Smarting—Just Fye 
Comfort. Ask MURINE KYE RE™MFDY CO. CHICAGO, for 
Book of the Eye free, Druggists supply Murine at 50c. 
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Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 
County Teachers’ 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Lake Superior, Wis., ‘Teachers’ 
Miss Bertha J. Bauer, 


5:Franklin Asso- 


ciation. 


11-13: 

Association. 
Superior, secretary. 

12-13: Lake Superior Teachers’ 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
T. Conrad, Superior, 
Agnes E. Bury, 
Bertha J. Bauer, 
Quick, treasurer. 

12-13: Illinois School Masters’ Club. 

18-20: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Western Division. Gales- 
burg. 

18-20: Illinois 
ciation, 
Ottawa. 

19-20: Western 
Association. 
Crosse, 

9-2: 


As- 
Ashley 
president; Miss 
vice-president; Miss 

secretary; R. A. 


State 
Illinois 


Teachers’ Asso- 
Valley Division. 


Wisconsin 
w.. 
secretary. 


Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association. Eau _ Claire. 
Miss Mabel Ahlstrum, Eau Claire, 
Secretary. 

6-27: Washington Educational 
ciation. Spokane. O. C. 
Bryant School, 
retary. 

29-31: Colorado Education Association, 
Western Division, Grand Junction, 
Miss Agnes Young, Montrose, secre- 
tary. 

Gl-November 2: 
Association. 


Teachers’ 
Saunders, La 


Asso- 
Whitney, 


Tacoma, Wash., séc- 


Minnesota Educational 
Minneapolis. Se «<2 
Baker, Albert Lea, president; E. D. 
Pennell, East High School, Min- 
neapolis, secretary. 
8l-November 2: Colorado 
Association, Southern 
Pueblo. Lemuel Pitts, 
secretary. 
@i-November 2: North 
cational Association. 
R. Edwards, Jamestown, president; 
W. E. Parsons, Bismarck, secretary. 
31-November 3: Indiana State Teach- 
ers’ Association. Indianapolis, 


NOVEMBER. 


1-3: Colorado Education Assoriation, 
Eastern Division. Denver. James H. 
Kelley, Gunnison, president; H. B 
Smith, Denver, secretary general as- 
sociation. 

3: Iowa State Teachers’ Association. 
Sixty-third annual session, Des 
Moines. Eva M. Fleming, superin- 
t*ndent, Decorah, president; Super- 
intendent O. E. Smith, Indianola, 
secretary. 

2: Essex County, Mass., Teachers As- 
sociation. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
Superintendent William F. Eldredge, 
Rockport, president; John H. Boss- 
hart, Salem, secretary. 

8-10: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Topeka W. H. Johnson, Law- 
rence, president; F. L. Pinet, Topeka, 
secretary. 

12-16: Newcastle County 
stitute, A. I. 
Kent and 
ford. State 
Teachers at 


Education 
Division, 
Jr., Pueblo, 


Dakota Edu- 
Bismarck. E. 


Teachers In- 
Dupont High School. 
Sussex Counties, at Mil- 
Institute for Colored 
Milford. Charles A. 
Wagner, State Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dover, Delaware, chairman 
committee on arrangements. 


15-17: Missouri State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Kansas City. President, 
Tra Richardson, Maryville; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Carter, Colu-nbia. 


15-17: Joint meeting: New England 
Association of School Superintend- 
ents, Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association, American _ Institute of 
Instruction and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association. Boston. 


26-28: South Dakota Educational As- 


sociation, Thirty-fifth annual 
meeting. Sioux Falls. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, corresponding 
secretary. 


26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation and Affiliated Organiza- 


tions. Syracuse, N. Y 

26-28: Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence. Richmond. State Teachers’ 
Association, William Cc. Blakey, 
Richmond, secretary ; State Co- 
operative Education Association, 


J. H. Montgomery, Richmond, secre- 
tary; Association of Division paper 


intendents, Superintendent 
Fitzpatrick, Bristol, secretary; Asso- 
ciation of Trustees, M. C. McGhee, 
secretary. 

26-28: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Syracuse. Herbert 5. 
Weet, Rochester, N. Y.. president. 
26-28: Wyoming State Teachers’ Asso- 

ciation. Buffalo, Wyo. 


26-28: Maryland State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Baltimore City. Sydney s. 
Handy, president; Hugh W. Caldwell, 
Elkton, secretary. 

26-28: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Helena. Dr. H. H. Swain, 
Helena, secretary. 


29-December 1: North Carolina State 
Teachers’ Assembly. Charlotte. 
A. TT. Allen, Salisbury, _ president; 
N. W. Walker, Chapel Hill, vice- 
president; E. E. Sams, Raleigh, sec- 
retary. 

29-December 1: Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. Waco. Miss Annie Webb 


Blanton, Denton, president; R. T. 

Ellis, Forth Worth, secretary. 
DECEMBER. 

7-8: New England Association of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Springfield, Mass. Professor Wal- 
ter Ballou Jacobs, Brown Univer- 
sity, secretary. 


26-29: Pennsylvania Educational As- 


sociation. Johnstown, Pa. Charles 
S. Davis, Steelton, president; Dr. 
J. P. MecCaskey, Lancaster, secre- 
tary. 


26-30: Florida Educational Association, 
Daytona. Miss Agnes Ellen_ Harris, 
State College for Women, Tallahas- 
see, president; Hon. R. L. Turner, 
Inverness, secretary. 

97-29: Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State. Syracuse. Charles 
jab Lewis, Gouverneur, N. Y., presi- 
ent. 


FEBRUARY. 

21-23: Northeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Superintend- 
ent J. Norwood Peterson, president, 
Tahlequah. Place undecided. 

21-23: Southeastern Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. McAlester. 
Superintendent J. P. Battenberg, 
Atoka, president; Superintendent 
M. A. Nash, Idabel, Secretary. 

22: Southwestern Oklahoma Educa- 
tional Association. Hobart. Super- 


intendent R. M. Caldwell, Man- 
gum, Oklahoma, president; John 
W. Bremer, Weatherford, secre- 
tary. 


Northwestern Oklahoma Educational 
Association. Alva. James Ww. 
Rackley, Pond Creek, president; 
Miss Minnie Shockley, Alva, secre- 
tary. 

22-23: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association. Ada. Super- 
intendent John T. Hefley, Henry- 
etta, president; Miss Nora R. Hill, 
Sulphur, secretary. 

25-March 2: Department 
tendence, N. E. A. 


of Superin- 
Atlanta, Ga. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. The University of 
Vermont will open on Wednesday, 
October 10, the date having been 
postponed from September 26 in or- 
der to enable students engaged in 


agricultural work to assist in harvest- 
ing. 

The trustees of the university have 
granted to President Guy Potter Ber- 
ton a leave of absence of one year to 
enable him to comply with the re- 
quest of the national war council that 
he assist in the co-ordination and di- 
rection of the council’s work in Eu- 
rope on the field and in the hospitals 
and prison camps. President Benton 
sailed for France early in September 
in charge of a force of thirty Y. M. 
C. A. men. During his absence Dean 
pera? ye Perkins of the college of 

s and sciences wi re 2 i 
pd s will serve as acting 

The university has been selected as 
one of the six institutions in the 
United States for the training of 
men for the signal corps of the 
United States Army, the selection 
being made by the Council of Na- 
tional Defence. The school to be 
established here will train men for 
the Northeastern department The 
first detachment, which began work 
on September 25, consists of 100 men 
and arrangements have been made to 
care for 175 men. The United States 
signal corps will furnish a part of the 
instruction, while the university will 
provide general, theoretical and lab- 
oratory instruction. The course in 
the college of engineering this year 
will include a department of aut 
mobile engineering, and soldiers at 


Fort Ethan All 4 cage 
tale the Gouise en will be eligible to 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
, BOSTON. Though the present en- 
er wa of the Institute of Tech- 
Coe is about ten per cent. smaller 
a : year ago, never have so many 
"s een using the college buildings 
ounting the 1,670 registered as Tech 


mary = the many others en- 
: in the various w: , 

' Z S war sc $ 
more than 3,000 men ee 


are taking ad- 
te’s facility. 

freshman class is 
204 against 450 of 


vantage of the Institu 
The Institute’s 
larger than ever, 





The Seven Laws of Teaching 


Prof. JOHN M. GREGORY, LL.D. 
Revised by PROF. W. C. BAGLEY, Ph. D. 
A Masterpiece on the Art of Teaching 
The Chapter titles show the 


of the book. They are: 
of the Teacher, * 


scope 
§a4 1—The Law 
2—The Law of th 
Learner. 3—The Law of the a. 


guage. 4—The Law of the Lessor 
gua; sesson, 
5—The Law of the Teaching Process. 


6—The Law of the Learni 
, ning Pr ‘ 
i-Twelawét ici. ° 


NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TOBE WITHOUT IT 


Price 75 cents, postage 10 cents 
At all booksellers 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 419 West Jackson S 
treet 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. 
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TEN MONTHS OF HARD USAGE 
DAILY HANDLING AND SOILING 


Will Be Given Every Text Book in Your Schools 


Obtain FULL SERVICE from them by PROTECTING, 
REINFORCING and STRENGTHENING them with the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


THF ONLY ONE-PIECE, DURABLE, WATER. 
PROOF AND GERMPROOF COVER MADE. 


SAMPLES FREE 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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last year, with still a considerable 
number who took the entrance ex- 
aminations in June and have not yet 
registered. 


WELLESLEY. President Ellen F. 
Pendleton of Wellesley announces 
that 1,612 young women have regis- 
tered for the new term. with 
indications that later arrivals 
probably will bring the total up 
to last year’s mark. The figures as 
given show only a slight decrease 
over normal attendance. 

BOXBORO. The _ schools here 
have made a great start under Super- 
intendent William H. Millington, 
who is also superintendent of the 
Maynard and Stow schools this year. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Brown University 
Greek letter societies face a crisis 
with the opening of the new year 
due to the large numbers in which 
their members have enlisted in the 
various branches of the army and 
navy. Chapters of several of the 
largest national fraternities have 
literally been stripped of their upper 
classmen and will start the year with 
less than half their usual menbership. 

In view of the abnormal situation, 
the interfraternity rushing agreement, 
which forbids the rushing or pledging 
of freshmen until Thanksgiving and 
after, has been suspended, and this 
fall will see a resumption of the old 
system, by which the rushing of new 
men will begin with the opening of 
the term. This step was found neces- 











Easy to Write Delightful to Teach 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 


It is as feasible for Rural Schools as for Cities. 
Free Normal Course by Correspondence 
for all teachers who adopt the Palmer Method. Last 
year, thirty thousand teachers availed themselves of 

this opportunity to become proficient. 
The High School Palmer Method Manual is ready. 
Ask us for a copy of 
PALMER PENMANSHIP POINTERS 
and other special literature. 
Inquiries Solicited. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
32 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Forsyth Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


sary in order that some _ societies 
might avoid a_ serious situation. 
‘About half the fraternities have 
their own chapter houses outside the 
campus, and must initiate new men 
early in order to meet heavy running 
expenses. The college authorities 
last spring urged as many fraternities 
as possible to give up their houses 
and return to the campus on account 
of conditions. One or two have done 
this, but others have leases that have 
not yet expired, and still others own 
their houses. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. To meet the extra 
demand for physical training teach- 
ers brought about by the Welsh law 
and the growing tendency toward 
physical training in public and pri- 
vate schools, a normal school for 
physical training has been established 
as an integral part of New York 
University, under the direction of 
Dr. C. Ward Crampton, physical di- 
rector of public schools of New York 
City. 

ELMIRA. In his message _ to 
parents at the opening of the school 
term, Superintendent Asher J. Jacoby 
wrote: “It is the belief of all who 
have intelligently studied the subject 
that the importance to the nation of 
securing to every child the right edu- 
cation is greater now than ever be- 
fore. 

“The civilized nations are being 
subjected to tests more severe than 
any which have preceded them. 
Whether progress in civilization shall 
continue or be permanently retarded 
in the near future will depend upon 
the character and amount of intelli- 
gence possessed by all the people. 
After the world war is over the great- 
est demands ever known will be made 
upon men and women of training 
and knowledge to reconstruct and 
build up the civilization so severely 
tested by the great struggle. Very 
much will be expected of the young 
people who are now in our schools 
and colleges. 

“The European countries now at 
war which relaxed their compulsory 
school laws because of the war have 
realized for some time the mistake 


they made. Let us not make the 
same mistake in this country but 
use our best effort to see to it that 
every child of school age is not only 
present atthe opening of the schools 
but present every day unless pre- 
vented through sickness or other 
good reasons. It is hoped, there- 
fore, that through the co-operation 
of the various organizations of the 
community and the parents. with 
the school officials, that all the 
boys and girls may be kept in 
school. 

“This is a humanitarian as well as 
a patriotic duty. Although we can- 
not all be soldiers and go to the 
front, we can in various ways help 
our country succeed in the high pur- 
pose which it has set before it, and 
fostering the education of the young 
is one of the things which all can do.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
STATE COLLEGE According 


to a report of the survey of 
war gardens at State College, 
it was found there were 123 
lots planted in potatoes, seven in 
beans, thirty-five in sweet corn, six in 
cabbage and seven in miscellaneous 
plantings. The estimated yields of 
these lots are: 3,700 bushels of pota- 
toes, thirty bushels of beans, 6,800 
dozen ears of corn and fifteen tons 
of cabbage. At $1.50 a bushel for 
potatoes, $9 a bushel for beans, 
twenty cents a dozen for sweet corn 
and $20 a ton for cabbage, and valu- 
ing the mixed plants at $200, the 





Teachers Wanted 
$100 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations to be held 
throughout the entire country during 
the Fall. Because of war, women are 
being shown preference. The posi- 
tions pay from $1,200 to $1,800; have 
short hours and annual _ vacations, 
with full pay. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. H220, Rochester, N. 
Y., for schedule showing all examina- 
tion dates and places and large de- 
scriptive book, showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 
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MAKING and COLORING 


LANTERN SLIDES 


of the most exacting character 


SCOTT & VAN ALTENA 
6 East 39th Street 


Slide Colorists to the N. Y. State Education Dept. 
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vanced to $3.00 a year. 


IMPORTANT 


Renew your subscription to 
the Journal of Education now. 
next, 
subscription price will be ad- 


the 




















If Anybody Wants to Know What 
Is Vital and Moving in Modern 
Education Let Him Read 


“A SCHOOLMASTER OF 
THE GREAT CITY” 


John Dewey says: 
“Angelo Patri 
‘ Schoolmaster of the Great City ’ an almost 
unheard of thing, a book 
which is not only sound in principle but 
charming in style. 
know what is vital and moving in modern 
education, and wants the knowledge com- 
municated in a form free from pedagogical 
phraseology, in human terms, let him read 
Mr. Patri’s book. No parent or citizen can 
read the book without illumination and in- 
creased vision. 
it without a gain in enthusiasm ought n’t to 
be teaching.” 


Is there any superintendent or teacher who can 
afford to be without this book ? 


For individual study and as a basal book for 
reading circles it has no equal. 


PATRI—A SCHOOLMASTER OF THE GREAT CITY—$1.25 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY | 


Huntington Chambers, Copley Square 


PATRI’S 
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total value of these crops is estimated 
at $7,680. 

This survey represented no home 
gardens nor land that has been used 
for gardens in previous years. 


ERIE. Under a_ new vocational 
study plan just approved bv the 
board of education here, boys are ot- 


fered a four-year course, during 
which they will devote a total of 
2840 hours to school studies and 


Erie 


5,400 hours as apprentices in 
the 


shops and _ factories. When 
course is finished they will be full- 
fledged tradesmen, with both the 
practical and theoretical knowledge. 
For girls there is to be a_ four- 
vear course in household arts, which 
subject is considered broad enough 
to include instruction during the last 
year in commercial law for women. 
~ The Erie Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in a letter to the school board, 
complimented the directors for ex- 
tension of the vocational courses and 
offered all possible co-operation. 
Superintendent I. B. Bush has 
worked out the new curriculum with 
great care. 


JOHNSTOWN. Superintendent J. 
N. Adee and Dr. Arthur Payne, voca- 
tional director, of the Johnstown pub- 
lic schools, are planning an “open 
house” ceremony to mark the opening 
of the new vocational school building. 
The entire plant has been remodeled, 
making it one of the best in the state. 


WILLIAMSPORT. It is gathered 
from the report of the Williamsport 
schools, F. W. Robbins, superintend- 
ent, that since the school savings plan 
was inaugurated ‘there twenty-seven 


years ago, $336,958.53 has been de- 
posited. 


During the last year there 





were 1,343 depositors—about twenty- 
one per cent. of the school enrollment 
—who deposited more than $6,000. 


ALTOONA. Dr. Samuel Herrick 
Layton, for six years superintendent 
of the schools of Lancaster, Ohio, has 
been elected to the Altoona superin- 
tendency. 


TYRONE, H. B. Weaver, principal 
of the Myersdale High School, suc- 
ceeds to the high school principalship 
at Tyrone. 

POTTSVILLE. Ober Morning, 
head of the English department of 
the Boys’ High School, Lancaster, has 
become principal of the Pottsville 
High School. 

NORRISTOWN. The school board 
has raised Superintendent Martin’s 
salary from $2,600 to $3,000. 

EASTON. The board showed its 
appreciation of Superintendent Lara- 


my’s services by raising his salary 
from $3,000 to $3,500. 
MONROE COUNTY.  Superin- 


tendent Frank Koehler reports more 
than one hundred fifty school gardens, 
properly laid out, planned and super- 
vised by the Monroe County Farm 
Bureau. It was estimated that each 
of these gardens netted its owner 
$6.50, which means about $1,000 worth 
of garden vegetables raised in the 
school gardens this year. Superin- 
tendent Koehler has arranged to hold 
a rural life day in every township in 
the county. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
MORGANTOWN. Dr. Arthur C. 
Fleshman, formerly superintendent 
of city schools, Winchester, and later 
a teacher in Kentucky State Univer- 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal. 











STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for the 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
I. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


\ HEN looking for a thoroughly trained, ex- 
perienced teacher of Physical Education, 
write the Vocational Bureau of the 


NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL 
OF GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 











sity, has been elected a professor of 
education in the State University of 
West Virginia. After leaving Ken- 
tucky Dr. Fleshman taught in the 
state normal schools of Pennsylvania 
and Nebraska. He is a doctor of 
philosophy, New York University, 
eand author of a number of books on 
education. He has traveled exten- 
sively in Europe. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


ILLINOIS. 
EVANSTON. As a result of the 


stress of war conditions and the 
consequent necessity for economy, 
both financial and educational, the 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 








board of trustees of Northwestern 
University decided to discontinue the 
Academy and the School of Phar- 
macy. Both these divisions of the 
university have records of useful 
service, but need for them is less ur- 
gent than for other departments, and 
their maintenance upon a high stand- 
ard made demands upon the re- 
sources of the university which could 
hardly have been met without injury 
to the more vital departments. 

WAUKEGAN. Plain dressing and 
high thinking will be the rule in the 
high schools this year. It has been 
decreed that girls attending the pub- 
lic high schools must wear a uniform 
or middy blouse and white cotton 
skirt or blue woolen skirt, according 
to the season. The idea is to et- 
courage girls from the poorer homes 
to attend school and to concentrate 
the minds of the girls upon their 
studies rather than upon rivalry in 
dress. 

ROCKFORD. C. R. Reed, _for- 
merly superintendent of schools at 


Amherst, Mass., has been elected 
superintendent to succeed R. S. 
Tones, who has gone to Cleveland. 


ockford is a city of 65,000 and has 
a school enrollment of 9,000. 





IOWA. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS. The follow- 
ing pledge, which has the endorse- 
ment of Food Administrator Hoover, 
Commissioner P. Claxton and 
State Superintendent Albert M. 
Deyoe, has been adopted in the pub- 
lic schools here :— 

Harl Pledge for the Junior Army 
of the Food Release: 

aa SO ee 
school in hereby promise that 
I will not fretfully or complainingly 
find fault with the food set before 
me while my country is at war, nor 
will I criticise such food in any man- 
mer while at the table; but if it is 
mecessary to talk it over I will do so 
cheerfully and helpfully when not at 
table, and I will in every way do my 
best to make it easy for those who 


must feed me to do so_ without 
leaving someone else hungry. 
And if I forget this pledge, I 


promise to fine myself one penny for 
each time it is broken, same to he 
paid into the school fund for the aid 
of Belgian children (or other fund 
established for the purpose). 


Witness: 
- --. .. . (Teacher’s signature) 


KANSAS. 


TOPEKA. The new $100,000 Lin- 
coln Grade School, just opened, is 
one of the finest grammar buildings 
west of the Mississippi. It is the 
first building in Topeka particularly 
designed to meet the junior high 
school plans of Superintendent H. 
B. Wilson. The building is so con- 
Structed that the ground floor, which 
is not a basement floor, accom- 
modates the ungraded room, the kin- 


dergarten, three regular grade rooms, 
the manual training work and the 
household arts work. In addition to 
these provisions is an excellent gym- 
nasium so constructed that it may be 
used either for gymnasium or _ as- 
sembly purposes. At one end of this 
room is a gallery; at the other, a 
stage. Connected with the gymna- 
sium are necessary shower bath and 
toilet facilities. 

On the second floor are ten regular 
schoolrooms, a teachers’ room, and 
the principal’s office. 

On the third, or top floor, are the 
accommodations for the junior high 
school. In the middle of this floor, 
on the east side, is a large studv 
room capable of accommodating 159 
children. Surrounding this are six 
regular classrooms and five recitation 
rooms. This floor was constructed 
throughout with the object in view 
of housing the junior high school 
there. 

A very interesting feature of the 
building is the fact that over the 
heating plant is a large outdoor 
court whose floor has been so finished 
that it will afford excellent space for 
outdoor calisthenic or other exercises. 


EMPORIA. Fifteen hundred calls 
for teachers have come to the Kan- 
sas State Normal School at Emporia 
during the past year and _ teachers 
have been furnished for 500 of these, 
according to Carl W. Salser, director 
of the Appointment. Bureau. 

Salaries have increased about fif- 
teen per cent. since the middle of 
the summer. The average annual 
salaries during the last three years 
for graduates of the school who had 
teaching experience and who have 
obtained positions through the Ap- 
pointment Bureau is for men $1,125, 
and for women, $675. The biggest 
demand has been for teachers of 
manual training, commercial work, 
agriculture, athletics, science, gram- 
mar grade teachers, junior high 
school teachers, and primary teachers. 


NEBRASKA. 
FREMONT. Miss Gertrude Arm- 
stead, a teacher of this city, was 
drowned in the Platte River while 
bathing recently. The Teachers’ 
Casualty Underwriters, of which she 
was a member, paid the thousand dol- 
lars specified in case of accident to 
her beneficiaries before the bodv was 
recovered. The promptness of the 
payment was almost as much talked 

about as the tragedy itself. 


OHIO. 

LEIPSIC. W. E. Edwards, for two 
years principal of the schools, has 
been promoted to the superintendency. 

CHESTER. E. E. Oldaker succeeds 
J. C._Timberman as superintendent. 
Mr. Timberman goes to a superin- 
tendency in West Virginia. 

ATHENS. Homer Vergil Cher- 
rington of Marietta has been elected 
teacher of English at Ohio Univer- 
sity. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk, Bidg. 
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CEDARVILLE. Professor Lester 
D. Parker, formerly science teacher 
in Cedarville College, is now principal 
of Cedarville High School. 

SARDINIA. Superintendent En- 
gene Carter has been appointed ex- 
aminer in Brown County to succeed 
Superintendent J. N. Stephenson of 
the Ripley schools. 

WOODVILLE. W. H. Price has 
been selected as member of the San- 
dusky County Board of Education, to 
succeed A. H. Wicks, who is serving 
in the regular army. 

WISCONSIN. 

RANDOLPH. The Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association here raised the neces- 
sary money to equip a domestic 
science department in the new high 
school building and to furnish some 
of the seating. Last school year they 
raised about $100 for playground ap- 
paratus. The money is raised by 
means~ of giving suppers, holding 
fairs, etc. In the last three years 
about $700 has thus been secured. 
Principal Julius E. Winden finds that 
through the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation he is enabled to reach the 
community in a way which would 
otherwise be practically impossible. 
Through this association, sentiment 
was created for a new high school 
building which would be pointed out 
with pride in communities several 
times the size of Randolph. 

RACINE. A patriotic mass meet- 
ing, addressed by Ex-President The- 
odore Roosevelt and Governor E. L. 
Philipp, was a feature of the nine- 
teenth convention of the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities held in Ra- 
cine September 26, 27. 

“ Prominent city officials from all 
parts of the state delivered addresses. 
Some of the problems to be discussed 
were: “Motorized Fire Departments,” 
“Bituminous Pavements,” “Milwau- 
kee’s New Street Lighting System,” 
“Neglected Opportunities.” “Paving 
Problems of a Small City.” “The 
Full-time Health Officer,” “The City 
Manager Plan,” “Bill 290-S and the 
Cost of Grade Separation,” “Co-oper- 
ation of Cities with County Councils 
of Defence,” “Enforcement of the 
New Huber Law,” “Problems of 
Crime and Municipal Relief Resulting 
from the War,” “Municipal Regula- 
tron and Protection of the Food Sup- 
ply,” and “Intensive City Gardening.” 

MILWAUKEE. The attendance at 
the State Normal Summer School 
was thirteen per cent. greater this 
year than last—one of the _ bright 
spots. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Superintendent 
Ernest L. Thurston in an address to 
teachers pointed to the great possi- 
bilities in using President Wilson's 
addresses for classroom English and 
history instruction. Just what part 
of the President’s writings will be 
taught has not been decided. It is 
certain, however, that some of his 
war papers will be included in the 
course, and among these will un- 
doubtedly be his address to Con- 
gress asking for a declaration of a 
state of war between the United 
States and Germany, and his reply to 
the peace note of the Pope. : 








HOME High School. Normal, Commercial. Co!- 
lege and Professional Degree Cow se:. 

STUDY Texts Loaned. Catalog Free. Teact ers’ 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC., 
Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912. 

Of the Journal of Education, pub- 
lished weekly at Boston, for October 

1, 1917. 

State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss., before me, a Notary Pub- 
lic in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Henry 
R. French, who having been duiy 
sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the Business Manager 
of the Journal of Education, and that 
the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management 
of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, to wit:— 

1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor and business managers are:— 
Publisher, New England: Publishing 

Company, 

6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Editor, A. E. Winship, 
74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Business Manager, Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
2. That the owners are:— 
A. E. Winship, 

74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Loella R. Winship, 

74 Perkins St., Somerville, Mass. 
Alonzo Meserve, 

87 Linden St., Allston, Mass. 
William F. Jarvis, 
326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 
Alvin F. Pease, 
3 Kneeland St., Malden, Mass. 
George Jarvis, 
35 Pleasant St., Waltham, Mass. 
Henry R. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
Estate of B. V. French, 
18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and other security hold- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent. or 
more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are:— 
Henry R. French, 

18 Park St., West Lynn, Mass. 
A. P. Green, 

26 Everett Ave., Dorchester, Mass., 
Willt&m F. Jarvis, 

326 Lexington St., Waltham, Mass. 

That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the comi- 
pany but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee 1s 
acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has 
no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation 
has anv interest, direct or indirect, in 
the said stock, bonds, or other secu- 
rities than as so stated by him. — 

HENRY R. FRENCH. 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this 27th day of September, 1917. 
JAMES M. HOOPER. 

Mvc issi spires Sept. 30, 1921 

Ivy commission expires Sept. W, , 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES x x 


CONSCRI PTION means readjustment in school matters as elsewhere. The busy tele- 

phone and telegraph have helped us to supply many waiting places 
during the past six weeks, while it has been necessary in some instances te-say “no possible 
candidate at this time.’’ In several cases a third candidate has been -appointed 
before one could be secured, the demand has been so great, and enly patience 
and persistence have at last found MEANS careful acquaintance with our teachers 
and put in the fitting one. This and the schools applying to us as well. 
A New York normal school, after yor Oey = in two of our candidates, one of whom 
was elected to two other positions and had accepted one of them before the normal appoint- 
ment came, took on our recommendation a college woman without experience at $800 for 
work in its high school department. Afterwards the principal wrote us that he was pleased 
with her work and felt that she promised to develop into an excellent teacher. 


The agency that is responsible for its recommendations is the RE ADJUSTMENT 
+ 


one depended upon,gwhen unusual conditions require unusual 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Marager. 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York. 











OUR BUOKLET 


“TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” 


with new chapters, suggestive letters, etc. Used as text in 
Schools of Education and Normal Schools. Free to any sddress. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency | 
Established 1885 | 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Western Office: Spokanz, WASHINGTON. 











70 Fifth Avene 
New York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRAT1. Mgr. 


MERICAN ; : . TEACHERS’ AGENCY iriroduces to Colleges 


end FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 





introduces to Colle 





recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (vp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


Kellogs’s Agency #22 SS5i ie 


where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unior Square, New York. 





with good general education wanted tor oepartn ent work in 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoolsand College: in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved s 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month. For Seatbas 
information address THE TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





©. A. 800TT & CO., Fro) rietors 
442 Tremont Building, Bc ston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


SCHERMERHORN 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


353 Fifth Ave . NEW YORK 
CHARLES W. MULFORD Prof. 
Chicago Office, 306 So. Wabash Ave. 


RMAN PLASS, Manager 


A superior agency for 
superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
. GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. . 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP . 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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Who wrote the oldest American Patriotic Song? 

What is the history of “‘ Yankee Doodle”? of “ Dixie”? 

Who was the “Fighting Parson” of the American Revolution? iil 

What composer wrote a Minuet at the age of five? 

. Who is called the “ Father of Modern Music”? the “Father of Oratorio” 
* F wher of the Symphony”? “Master of Song”? 


The above questions, and many others, are being answered daily by thousands of boys 
and girls i in whose schools there are Victrolas. 


Victrola XXV, $67.50 
specially manufactured 


for School use 


When the Victrola is not in 
use, the horn can be placed 
under the instrument safe and 
secure from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promis- 
| use by irresponsible 


people. 
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The new enlarged edition of “The Victrola in Rural Schools’’ | 
contains a list of 100 questions, answers to which are found by hearing | 
Victor Records, and by studying the notes describing them. A copy 
of this valuable booklet is yours for the asking! | 

if) 





This year, more than ever before, YOUR SCHOOL NEEDS A 
VICTROLA! Pupils who study the geography of a country should 
hear the folk songs of its people, and should learn its characteristic a 
folk dances. Victor Records furnish the best selections for the story- | i) 
hour, the music period, marching and playground activities. These | 
selections are rendered by the best artists and musical organizations 1 
in the world. That is one reason why the Victrola has become a great i 
Educational Factor in Modern Education, 

For further information, call upon your local Victor dealer, or 
write to the 







Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 
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